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Something New! 


TO BE PUBLISHED JANUARY, 1882. 
SCRIBNER’S 


iEQGRAPHICAL READER AND PRIMER 


For Supplementary Reading and a First Book in 
Geography. 


Handsomely illustrated 12mo volume of 288 pages, including 16 pages of 
maps, bound in full cloth, and with red edges. Price, 50 Cents, 


This book is made up of TWO PARTS. 


PART I. 


Part I, 192 pages, is a Reader, of the third-reader grade, consisting of a series of pic. 
‘esque readings, describing a journey round the world, based upon ‘“‘Guyot’s Introduc- 
n,”’ and specially arranged for class purposes. This Part is designed for a Supplement- 
' Reader and as a basis for oral instruction in Geography. 


PART It. 


Part IT, 96 pages, including 16 pages of handsomely colored and clearly printed maps, 
| Primer of Lessons in Geography. This Part, the proper complement of Part I, is so 
‘ped as to be easily and quickly mastered by beginning classes; and, in a brief compass, 
an admirable arrangement of lessons, exercises and reviews, presents all the essentials 
a First Book on this subject. 


The Reader and Primer is suited to accompany, or form a part of, any series of Geog- 
hies. Its plan is entirely new, and is formed upon the best principles of teaching, as 
strated at the present time. It is a proper reaction from the elaborate and overloaded 
nuals of Geography so often placed in the hands of children. 


With a view to its wide use, the price is placed very low. Itis believed that the edu- 


ional public desire well adapted, moderately sized, substantially made, good, and cheap 
t-books. 


Sample copies furnirhed for examination, with reference to introduc- 
m, on receipt of 40 cents. 


——9—— 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
Publishers. 
143 AND 145 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Hawley Street, Boston. 


178 Wabash Avenue. Chicago. 
W. F. WHITTEMORE, Agent. 


O. 8. COOK, Agent. 


Cowperthwait & Co., Philadelphia, 


Have Just Issued the Following Publications 


Of Special Interest and Importance. 








Vocal Gymnastic Charts. 


By LOUIS B MONROE, Dean of Bos- 
ton University School of Oratory. 


These ‘harts will meet a growing want in 
every school-room. They cofttain practical 
lessons fully :llustrated, and with concise direc- 
tions toteachers, upen the following subjects: 
Physical Training, Vecal Cultare, Ar- 
ticnlation, Sounds of the English Lan- 
guxge and Visible Speech. 44 Charis, 
bound together in the same manner as are 
Monroe’s Primary Reading Charts. 

Price, $8 00 per set. 


—o— 


Quantitative Analysis. 


A Companion Volame to the Young 
Chemist, price 90 cts., and Qualita- 
tive Analysis, price 90 cts By John 
Howard Appleton, A. M., Prof. of Chemistry 
in Brown University. 


The two last-named books have alresdy been 
very generally adopted as the standard works in 
their department, an‘ it is believed thatthis new 
v lume possesses novel and s riking features 
which will secure for it the same position. 

Price, $1 50. 











Manual of English Literature. 


By N. K. RBOYSE, Cincinnati, 0. 


The favorable reception accorded Royse’s 
Manval of American Literature, pub- 
lished by us a tew years ago, has encouraged us 
to bring out the present volume. Royse’s Man- 
ual of English Literature, as a compan- 
ion and comp ement tothe to:mer. 

The restricti n of the student to the study of 
only the best auth rs and a pursuance of that 
study in a natural order—namely, trom the works 
of living and recent writers to those of bygone 
and earlier years—is the peculiur feature of the 
present manual 

Price for Examination or first Introduction, 
$1 50. 


Sounds and Their Relatiens. 


A Complete Mavual of Universal Al- 
phabetics Illustrated by Means of 
Visible Speech. By A. Melville Beil, F. 
E.1.8., etc “s 


This work is one ef the most important eon- 
tributions to the Science of Phonetics that has 
yet been published. It will be fou: d equally 
useful to the Professor of Languages anc the 
Instructor in the Primary School. Price, $1 50. 





Teachers and others interested in the subjects treated 
in the above-named publications, will find it for their 
advantage to send for Descriptive Circulars. 

COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 


628 and 630 Chestnut Street, Phil. 
FRANCIS S. BELDEN, 25 Washington Street, Chicago. Western Agt. 





Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 
The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
es below any Other series. 
N. B. Special terms made for introduction. 


Common School Edition............ 

Counting House Edition........ cece 

Wa sciviednsededeeytaByesavssevese ses 
Asample copy of either book for examina- 

tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half price 

—or the five books for $3 50. 


The five books sent to teachers for examina- 
tion for $3 50, butonly in reply to requests ac- 
companied by the money. 


GILBERT BOOK CO , Publishers. 


9-9 %5N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Me. 








To Whom it May Concern. 


Beit known to all who are desirous of im- 
proving them-elves, that a method exists, by 
which any study of the ©: mmun or High School 
courses may be pursued at hume The les ons 
an. the minute criticisms of all the work are 
sen! through th maiis Ali the force of the 
teacher is given to the p»pil individually, anda 
thoroughness is imparted which can seldom be 
reached in the clars-room. 


Send for terms to the instructor, 
W.H. MILLER, Box 147, 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Bunker Hill, [linois. 
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] ROLLED GOLD SOLID JEWELRY makes a beautifal 
and Valuable Gift for a lady or gentleman, and in order to 
| introduce our goods and to new customers for our 
ee, we will forward POST-PAID to any address in 
the U. 8. or Canada, any article of our HEAVY 18K. 
LED” GOLD ry asshown in accom: 
of THIS ADVERTIS 
~ ONE DOLL 
ME, INI- 


an 

IMENT desired. Descriptions:— 

No.1, Ring we furnish in either AMETHYST, GARNET 

or TOPA Nos. 2, 3, and 4, respectively, Ring, Gent’s Stud. 
and foone Ear Drops are set with our just} celebrated 
FRENCH DIAMONDS, the best imitation of the real stone 
ever produced, and we defy any n 

to detect that they are no sf 

J INITIAL Ring suitable for either lad ; 
ON YX stones we use for settings show both black and white 
in their composition, and the effect of the engraved initial is 
var strikin; RING set 

vit new and ve 





and beautiful. No. 6is our GLOVE 
with either Red or Black Onyx, some 
handsome. No, 7 is an INVITAL C 
either lady or gentleman, On one side w 
same as No. 5 Ring, on the other side we u 
Onyx. No. 8, HANDSOMELY CHAS 
In the manufacture of all the above des 
Heavy Rolled Gold, and in offering a 
rue of these goods to the re 
nal pri 


as setting Red 
BAND RING. 
ved goods we use jj 
MITED 8SUP- 
rs of this Paper at the nom- 
‘e named, we hope to make Regular Customers of 
At the same time we send article or articles selected. a 
we will mail you a bundle of our CATALOGUES and feel 
sure that you will be so highly pleased with goods sent and that they will give such satisfaction that you will ob 
us Wy distributing our Catalogues among your friends, at the same time showing them the BEAU "TL JE 
ELRY you have received from us, You can in this way assist us in selling other goodsof STANDARD OU 
¢ which are manufactured from New and original Designs and which are guaranteed to give satisfactic 
REFUND MONEY. We depend on our FUTURE SALES FOR OUR PROFIT. ke 
Vv oiled Gold and that this unprecedented offer is only made to intr 
Ve OUR COMPANY IS OLD AND RELIABLE, manufacturiz 
8 METALS, We oan only oond ote LIMITED NUMBER of this FIR: 
’ + order to protect ourselves from jewelers and dealers ordering tn 
will insert this advertisement but ONE TIME in eae paper, Ven require youto CUT IT OUT and SEND TO 
US with your order that we may know you are entitled to the BENEFITS of this offer. Under no circumstances 
will we send more than ONE ARTICLE of each kind at price named, but after you receive goods ordered and 
others are desired we will furnish them in 18k. Solid Gold at $6.50 each. If you wish one article send this adver- 
tisement and $1.00; if you desire twe articles send this advertisement and $2.00; or if all (one of each)are desired send 
this advertisement and $8.00, If more thanone of each are desired you must pay full price as given in our cata- 
ogue. To ascertain the size ring you wear, cut a piece of paper so as to fit around the finger you wish to wear the 
ring on and send the - tous. If you order a ring state what you wish engraved on the inside, and if you order 
a sor? scape —~y = ived, ms cnfering ~y 1 state — stone desired, as we furnish them in either 
hyst, Topaz or Garnet. n¢ No. is ordered state which sctting you prefer the Black or Red © 4 
ORDER BY NUMBERS, Remember under NO CIRCE MST ANOES will we cell more than ONE OE Fatal 
at prices name You can order one or any number up to eight, but net more than oneof each k: and you must 
CUT OUT this advertisement and SEND TO US on or before May Ist, 1882 with your order. Sima!l sun: n 
be sont through regular mail or send hy Registered Letter, Money Order or Draft, Address 
&. W. PETTIBONE & CO., 25 Maiden Lane, Sew tus 


Rolled gold solid 18 karat jewelry, most beautiful goods. No such offer 
has ever been made by any reliable firm. Only $1. Read advertisement of 
G. W. Pettibone & Co., in this issue. 


USE HOLBROOK’S 


IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING, 


FOR YOUR BLAGCH BOARDS. 


s@ PRICES.—Pint, $1 25; Quart, $2 25; Half Gallon, $4 25; Gallon, $8 00. 
A Gallon will cover 200 Square Feet with Three Coats. 
Slated-Paper 3 feet wide, $1 per yard, any length required. 


Directions for Use. 


Finst—Make the surface on which the Slating is te be applied as smooth as possible. Use sand 
or emory paper if necessary. It can be made perfect by filling any indentures with plaster of 
Paris, taking pains not to let the ,»iusver set before it is put in, as it will crumble. 


_ x sea flat camel’s hair brush, frem three to fifteen inches wide 
the wider the better. Price, per in. h, 50 cents. Brushes furnished if desired. 


Turrp—Shake and stir the Slating till thoroughly mixed; and, that the surface may be even, ip 
applying the Slating take as few strokes as possible, drawing the brush the entire width of th 

rd 
board, as it hardens quickly, and any lappings of the brush are visible after the slating is dry. 


Fourtn—After the first coat, rub the boards smooth with emery or ont-geper (rubbing the grit 
apply the second coat same as first. For re-painting an old 


frqm off the paper first), and then 
Blackboard two coats will be sufficient. If applied to the wall, three coats. 





scoods 


SS JEW- 
quantities we 





ce 





SEcorD—For applying the 


a 


aution—No one has authority to advertise ‘‘Holbrook’s Liquid Slating,’’ as we have the 
exclusive manufacturing of it throughout the United States. Dwight Holbrook, the inventor‘ 
made the first liquid slating ever offered for sale, and though there are several base and cheap 
imitations, none can preduce the 


Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Surface of the Holbrook. 


it isthe only surface that will not glaze, and it will last Ten years. 
%3.Keep the can well corked. Brushes furnished it desired. Sample as agaiiet t> paper sent 
by mail on application. Send for circular of Blackboar:i Krasers, and everything els > needed in 
your school, Address, with stamp for reply, and send direc: to 


J. B. MERWIN, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, 
704 Chesnut Street. St. Louis, Me. 


PENSIONS. 


Every wound or =a, even by accident, or 
any disease entitles a soldier of the late war to a 
sion. All Pensi by the law of January, 
1879, begin BACK at date o' discharge or death of 
the soldier Allentitled should apply at once. 
Thousands who are now drawing pensions are 
entitled toanincrease. Soldiers and widows of 
the war oi 1812 and Mexican war are entitled to 
nsions. Thousands are yet entitled to bounty 
ut do not know it. Fees inall cases$10. Pay 
os description of hd csine collected. 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before — nm 4 give pao fe aon og — 
ness. American and foreign patents obtained 

on short notice. Send two a for pension 


contracting elsewhere. 
and bounty laws. Address W. Fitzgerald, 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 








Done in the Best Style of the Artand at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Sena for esti- 


ros's Vocal Gymnastic Charts, and 
ask teachers and others to send to 
Francis S. Belden, 25 Washington 
Street, Chicago, for a full set of cir- 
culars, or to Cowperthwait & Co., 
Philadelphia. 





Pror. D. B. ©. Connerly, of the 
Hamburg, Ark., HA,a School, in re- 
newing his subscription to” the Jour- 
NAL, says that “every page of it isso 
interesting, advertisements and all, 
that there ought to be a great deal 
more of it.” 

We agree with him. 





We gladly invite attention to Mon- 





Important Books or Primary Teachers 


ee 


Gilmore’s Primary Speaker. 
By Pref J. H. Gilmore, Rochester Univ. 


**It is absolutely the best collection that has 
appeared.’—[School Bulletin, Syracuse, N. Y. 
“If you want anything cute or pretty, sweet 
or funny, you can find it here.’’—[lowa Normal. 
l vol. 16mo. Price Buc. 


Children’s Hour. 
By Mrs. B. C. Slade, Ed. Good Times. 


Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Motion-songs, 
Tableaux, Charades, Blackboard Exercises, Ju- 
venile Comedies, &c., for Primary Schools, Kin- 
dergartens and Juvenile Home Entertainments. 
lvolume l6mo, boards. Price 50c. 


Exhibition Days. 
By Mrs. Slade, Author Children’s Hour. 


Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Tableaux, 
Charades, Blackboard Exercises &c, adapted to 
pupils in the Common, Grammar and High 
Schools. I vel. 16mo, boards. 


Nat. Kindergarten Songs and Plays. 
By Mrs Louise Pollock. 


Principal National Kindergarten Normal Institute, 
Washington, D. C. I vol. 16mo, boards. Price 
50 cents 


Price 5c. 


Any of the above sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of price. Address 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., Boston, 








Tue Scuoot News, Henry D. Ste- 
vens, editor, Indianapolis, Ind., is a 
venture in a new field, which ought 
to succeed. 

It aims to contain asummary of all 
important news of the world, and 
will be furnished in clubs of 10 or 
more at 25c each, per annum. We 
have looked through two or three 
numbers, and most cordially com- 
mend it. All books stop with some 
statement of past events. Our pu- 
pils and teachers need to keep up 
with the rest of the world. The 
School News will be a help in this di- 
rection. 


A.S. Barnes & Co. present our 
readers with a list of valuable and in- 
teresting school books, covering a va- 
riety of topics, and you do not have 
to look far to find it. 





Ovr old friend F. B. Perkins of 
the Free Public Library, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., will, for a trifle, mail you 
a “Classification” of Literature of 
great value. He is probably the most 
competent man in this line between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Ocean. 


A. S. Barnes & Co’s 


RECENT 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


I 


A Brief History of Ancient 
Peoples. 


With special attention to the social as well as po- 
litical life otf the nations. Superbly ilustrated 
with maps and engravings. History made vivid 
by scenes from real life. Profuse Historical Re- 
creations. By the author of Barnes’ Briet U. 
8. History. Price, $1 00. 


Il. 
Popular Science Reader. 


By James Monteith. Adapted ior supplemen- 
tal reading in intermediate clas*es. Presents a 
number of easy and interesting chapters in Nat- 
ural Science and Natural History, interspersed 
with appropriate selections from the best authors 
—beautifully illustrated Price, svc. 

II 

First French Book and First and Second 
German Books. 


By James H Worman, A. M. Pursuing the 
natural or Pestalozzian method. by which the 
language is acquired (as children learn theirown 
vernacular) without the help of English. Mlus- 
trated. Priee 35c per volume. 


IV. 
Barnes’ Popular Drawing. 


A new series, by anagent of rawing Books, 
who has availed himself of the experience of 
hundreds of teachers in their compilation. Com- 
plete in 13 numbers (books orcards) Also pat- 
ent blank folios for inserting and removing the 
cards at pleasure; also Manuals of Instruction 
for each grade. Introductory Course, !8c. Free- 
hatid Course, Books | to 4, 2c each. Perspect- 
ive, 2books, 18c each. Folios, manuals, etc, as 
per circular. Specimen pages free. 


air 
Points in History. 


By Dr. John Lord, the famous historical lec- 
turerand author. A General history for schools 
catechetically arranged. Practical, terse, and 
comprehensive. Price $1 00. 

Vi. 
First Lessons in Creek. 


By Prof. W. 8. Scarborough, of Wilberforce 
University Part I includes 78 English and Greek 
Lessons, alternating: Part II, Selections from 
the Anabasis and the Memorabilia. An elemen- 
tary drill-book on the Inflections and Syntax. It 
18 sufficient for all purposes of rudimentary in- 
struction. Price 9c. 

Vu 

Barnes’ New Mathematics. 


Complete in three books. A mirac'e of prac- 
tical candeneation. I—Primary Arithmetic and 
Table-book, 2c. II1—The National Arithmetic, 
75c. IlI—Elements of Algebra, 80c. These 
books are perhaps destined to effect a revolution 
in their department. 


VIII. 
Supplementary Readers. 


The celebrated Standard Series, by_Swintor 
and Cathcart. I—Easy Steps for Little Feet, 25c. 
{I— ‘olden Book of Choice Reading, 30c. ILI— 
Book of Tales, 50c. 1V—Readings in Nature’s 
Book, 65c. V—Seven American Classics, 5ucts. 
Vi—Seven British Classics, 50c. 

1X. 


Practical Lessons in English 


Made brief by the omission of non-essentials. 
By J. M. B. Sill, Supt. of Public Schools, De- 
troit, Mich. This volume deais with the lan- 
guage as itis, and not, as nearly all grammarians 
have done, as though it were the more systematic 
and orderly Latin er Greek. By conscientious 
abstinence from finely drawn distinctions, which 
are at best purely matters of curiosity, the au- 
thor is the first to confine this study to its preper 
function of inculcating the correct use of speech. 
Price 60c. 
ane 
The New Canot. 


Introductory Course of Natural Philosophy for 
High Schools and Academies, edited from Ga- 
not’s Popular Physics, by W, G. Peck. LL.D., 
Prof. Mathematics, Columbia College, etc. Ke- 
vised 1881, by L.S. Burbank and James |. Han- 
senof Woburn High School, Mais. Price $1 20. 


Specimen pages of our new publications for- 
warded free of cost to dny address. Complete 
copies ordered for examination may be returned 
at our cost, if not approved, and the price paid 
will be refunded. 

xe Descriptive catalogue free. 
PUBLISHERS’ WAREHOUSES: 


111 and 113 William Street, New York. 








CG. A. PIERROT, U. 8. Claim Agent, Lock Box 422, Washington, 
8 129-11 917 North Sixth Street, Sr. Lours.=] > © M48 15-8 





34\and 36 Madison Street, Chicago. 
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WE do not hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for any views or opinions express- 
ed in the communications of our cor- 
respondents. 

Our associate editors are only re- 
sponsible for such articles as appear 
over their own signatures or initials. 








That “boy” from Nebraska, who 
writes essays on “Boards,” ought to 


Tue new year opens auspiciously. 
The schools are full, pupils ambitious, 
teachers more competent, doing more 
work and better work too, than ever 
before. This small fraction of time, 
three years or less, in which the chil- 
dren have a chance to attend school, 
must be used to the best possible ad- 
vantage. 








We make but one volume a year, 
and have never missed issuing a num- 
ber since the paper wasstarted. No, 
1 of Vol. XV. is a good representa- 
tive of the value the leading publish- 
ing houses of the country place upon 
our constituency. 








One of the closest observers as 
well as one of the wisest editors we 
have had connected with the press in 


Dec. 31, 1881, closed the most 
successful month in the career of this 
journal, covering fourteen years. 

Its cash receipts for subscription 
and advertising were larger than for 
any previous month of its history. 
We are happy, and wish all our 
friends a Happy New Year! 

Our list of advertising patrons will 
attract, as they ought to do, special 
attention for this the first issue of 
Vol. XV. They represent the lead- 
ing houses in their line in ali depart- 
ments of industry. School officers 
and teachers form the most enterpris- 
ing, wide-awake class of people in 
every community. 

They take, and read and circulate 
this journal very largely. 











the last twenty-five years, gave it as 
his opinion that every paper issued 
was read on an average by eight per- 
sons before it was destroyed. 

On this basis we have reached 
nearly two hundred thousand readers 
during the past year. 








The pressing duty of the hour for 
the teacher is by all lawful means to 
raise education in the estimation of 
the public; and when men begin to 
place something like a proper value 
on education, they will also estimate 
more properly the profession whose 
peculiar province it is to impart such 
education. 

As the teacher is to be a model for 
his class, his salary should be such 


-|as to draw the best talent into the 


profession. 








How does that Reading Club pro- 
gress? Have you made it so inter- 
esting and profitable as to draw in 
and enlist the favor and enthusiasm 
of all? We hope so. 








Aut matter intended for publica- 
tion must be in the hands of the 


printer by the 15th of the month pre- 
vious to date of issue. 


WE bave great interests to build 
up—hosts of friends to help and serve 
—no enemies to punish—and a press- 
ing demand for more light on all the 
questions entering into the enlarge- 
ment and perfecting of our systems 
of education in this country. 

We do not see why this should not 
be the most successful year in our 
history. 

Education demands now the atten- 
tion of the wisest and best men not 
only in our local and State govern- 
ments, but in the Congress of the 
United States. 

As a question of political economy 
the education of the masses assumes 
the largest proportions. Let us bring 
to its discussion the ripest counsel, 
the highest wisdom, the most subdued 
temper, and the broadest statesman- 
ship. 


> 








In a large number of schools exhi- 
bitions have been given by the pupils 
netting a handsome sum. 

Dictionaries have been bought, 
some necessary apparatus, a half 
dozen magazines subscribed for—the 
Popular Science Monthly, The Cen- 
tury, The Atlantic, Littell’s Living 
Age, and several others—so that a 














be heard from again. 





good beginning has been made not 





only towards a reading club, but to- 
wards establishing a library. 








Tuat “Geographical Reader,” fully 
illustrated, of which you will get all 
the particulars in ‘“Scribner’s” adver- 
tisement on the first page, is a step 
in the right direction. The price is 
very low, too,—40 cents for exami- 
nation and introduction. 

Our text-books are too large, and 
too cumbersome, and too costly—run 
too much into useless details. 

Send and get a copy of Scribner’s 
Geographical Reader and primer. 





—_ 


We have never dunned an indi- 
vidual ia these columns. We have 
never had oecasion to. We have 
never begged any one to subscribe 
for the paper. We give to all who 
take it the worth of their money 
many times over, and yet we make 
money in publishing it. 

The testimony is that it helps to 
build up the educational interests of 
this and other States, and so brings 
back to its patrons more than it costs 
all the time; thus there is a material 
interest existing and growing broad- 
er and deeper from year to year. 











Pror. B. F. sippy, the efficient 
County Superintendent of Madison 
county, Illinois, was not only unani- 
mously re-elected to the position, but 
was also made one of the Vice Pres- 
idents of the State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, at the annual meeting held last 
week at Springfield. 

Prof. iSppy has done much tw raise 
the standard of qualification among 
the teachers of Madison county. 








Eighty pages, and more than 60 
illustrations in “St. Nicholas” for 
January —and when you multiply 
that by 12, you begin to get an idea 
of what the Century Co. propose for 
the young people in 1882. 








Every teacher and friend of educa- 
tion should subscribe for this journal. 
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WEIGHTS AND BALANCES. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


i is a trite remark that society as 
a whole needs both the radical 


and the conservative elements. If 
we were all radicals, all old things 
would be torn up by the roots, the 
records of the past swept away, its 
lessons disregarded, and the world 
would wear itself out. 

If we were all conservatives, new 
inventions would be denied a chance 
to prove their utility, all new ideas 
scouted as heretical, and the world 
would rust out. 

But as things are, the conserva- 
tives are shaken out of their crystal- 
lization by the vibrations of the rad- 
icals, and the latter restrained and 
held back in their rapid motion by 
the weight of the conservatives. 

Take off the pendulum and the 
eight-day clock must be re-named. 
Take out the coiled up spring of the 
watch, and it would become useless. 
We wust look at the wholes of things, 
not at their severed parts, if we 
would understand or succeed in hand- 
ling them. 

In our educational work, just as 
soon as we have given up the gover- 
ness and tutor system, and placed 
our pupils together in a school made 
up of classes, we can no longer con- 
sider individuals simply as individu- 
als. If that was what we wanted, 
we should have kept the children at 
home under tutors and governesses. 
But, net having done that, we have 
to deal with a complicated machine 
which must be looked at as a whole, 
and as an organic whole. 

For now every individual in the 
class will influence and modify every 
other, and the material with which 
the teacher has to deal is the whole 
class, as a whole. I do not mean 
that it is uot possible for the teacher 
to consider the individuals of the 
class as individuals, but I do mean 
that he has also to consider them in 
another way, and that in fact each 
one of them as a member of a class 
is somewhat modified as an individ- 
ual by the general temper of the whole 
class. 

The work assigned cannot be what 
the quickest mind could easily per- 
form, nor on the other hand can it be 
ever cut short to suit the capacity of 
the dullest, but it must be suited to 
the capacity of the average of the 
class, and thus perhaps to the mental 
ability of a pupil who does not exist 
at all. 

If the teacher cannot easily feel 
the average of the class, he ought 
not to undertake its management, but 
confine himself to individual instruc- 
tion. 

It is the same with the discipline 
of the class as with the lessons, and 


the skillful teacher will play one por- 
tion of his class against the other, 
spurring on the indolent by the am- 
bitious, and holding back the too 
rapid and thoughtless by the slow 
and considerate. 

But the point which I wished par- 
ticularly to speak of was this: One 
often hears a teacher say, ‘“‘If I had 
only thirty. boys like Joha (naming 
the quickest) how fast we could go 
on! How delightful it would be!” 

In his ardor, he would like to elim- 
inate from the class all the dull and 
even the average pupils, and have his 
class formed only of a level of high 
excellence. 

But the dull and slow in a class 
are just as important as the quick 
and rapid. For if the teacher had 
his wish fulfilled and his class com- 
posed of ‘‘best scholars,” the same 
thing would happen as comes to the 
mouse shut upin a jar of oxygen. 
The life would burn too rapidly, and 
both for teacher and pupil would be 
too intense for health. 

The dull ones cannot be spared, in 
a correct view of thecase. They are 
necessary to hold back the too rapid, 
and to prevent the class as a whole 
from going beyond their strength, and 
state of mental development. They 
muat be looked on not as a necessary 
evil of the class system, but as a val- 
uable necessity. 

The measure of capacity of a class 
of children is not what the teacher 
can impart, but what the class can 
with profit assimilate, and Jean In- 
gelow is right when she says: 


“Children take long to grow.” 


We are wrong when we are teachi- 
ing any one pupil in aclass. Weare 
right only when we are distinctly and 
conscientiously feeling the class as a 
class, and working for that as a 
whole. ° 





THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. 


HIS may be true—at all events, 
we want to put it where we can 
dodge behind it now and then. 
find it in “Topics of the Times,” in 
The Century for January : 

“When a great journalist, now 
dead, was asked the secret of suc- 
cess in his profession, he said: ‘In- 
dustry and ugliness.’ There are 
other professions besides that of the 
journalist, in which ugliness is a 
valuable quality. Public teachers 
generally need a fair allowance of it. 

We once heard an old Kentuckian 
describe a fashionable preacher : 

“He’s a beautiful speaker, but a 
horse thief could sit under his preach- 
ing without being disturbed.” 

Inestimable as is good nature, it is 
a dangerous quality in men who are 
the appointed guardians of other 
men’s morals or money. Unrufiled 








We | 


good temper is not the best recom- 
mendation one Gey give in all cases ; 
it is ‘not the Wighest virtue of a 
watch-dog, for instance. 





PROMPT PAYMENT. 





Editors American Journal of Education: 

-F not too much trouble, will you 
-+_ please give us data as to the pro- 
vision of the Illinois school law by 
which the teachers of that State are 
paid each month? 
| We have waited patiently for 
months and years for wages earned in 
teaching school, both in Texas and 
Mississippi, and if there can be any 
legitimate method adopted for the 
more prompt payment of wages, we 
desire that it may be brought before 
the teachers and members of the Leg- 
islature. 

The Journat has mentioned this 
matter several times, but I am not 
able to find the provision of the law, 
so as to present it definitely to our 
friends in Texas. Truly, yours, 





Fort WortH, Texas, Dec. 20, 1881. 


quest of our correspondent at Fort 
Worth, and hope the teachers of 
Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Lou- 
isiana snd other States, will bring 
these provisions of the Illinois law 
to the attention of the Committee on 
Education in each of these States, at 
once. It is 
SECTION FIFTY-THREE, 

commencing on page 32 of the Illi- 
nois school law: 

“Srction 53. Teachers shall keep 
correct daily registers of their schools, 
which shall exhibit the name, age and 
attendance of each pupil, the day of 
the week, the month and the year. 
Said registers shall be as nearly as 
may be in the following form, &c.” 

Then follows the form of the Reg- 
ister. 

“Said registers shall be furnished 
to the teachers by the school direct- 
ors, and each teacher shall, at the end 
of his term of school, return his reg- 
ister to the clerk of the school board 
of the district. Teachers shall make 
schedules of the names of all pupils 
under 21 years of age attending their 
schools, in the form prescribed by 
this act; and when pupils reside in 
two or more districts, townships or 
counties, separate schedules shall be 
kept for each district, township or 
county. The schedule to be made 
and returned by the teacher shall be, 
as near as circumstances will permit, 
in the following form, viz :” 

Then follows the form of the sched- 
ule, &c., securing the most full and 
complete return of number in attend- 
ance, age, scholarship, &c. ; just such 
facts as every State and County Su- 
perintendent should have, and just 
such a report as should be sent to 








We cheerfully comply with the re- 





Gen. Eaton, the United States Con. 
missioner of Education in Washing. 
ton. 

Then comes the following specific 
provision of the law for the monthly 
payment of the wages earned: 


TEACHERS’ WAGES. 


“Teachers’ wages are hereby de. 
clared due and payable monthly ; and 
upon certifying to the schedule as 
aforesaid, the directors may at once 
make out and deliver to the teacher 
an order upon the township treasurer 
for the amount named in the schedule; 
which order shall state the rate at 
which the teacher is paid according 
to his contract, the limits of the time 
for which the order pays, and that the 
directors have duly certified a sched 
ule covering this time. But it shall 
not be lawful for the directors to draw 
an order until they have duly certi- 
fied to the schedule; nor shall it be 
lawful for the directors after the date 
for filing schedules, as fixed by law, 
to cestify any schedule not delivered 
to them before that date by the 
teacher, when such schedule is for 
time taught before the first of July 
preceding, nor to give an order in 
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payment of the teacher’s wages form. 


the time covered by such delinquent 
schedule. If any order drawn fo 
the payment of a teacher is presented 
to the township treasurer for pay: 
ment, and is not paid for want o 
funds, the treasurer shall make a wri 
ten statement, over his signature, b 
an endorsement upon such order, 
with date, showing such presentatioz 
and non-payment, and shall make an¢ 
keep a record of such endorsemen 
Such order shall thereafter draw in 
terest at the rate of eight per cent pe 
annum, until paid, or until the treas 
urer shall, in writing, notify the clerk 
of the board of directors that he ha 
funds to pay such order, and of said 
notice the treasurer shall make and 
keep a record; and after giving such 
notice he shall hold the funds neces 
sary to pay such order until it is pre 
sented for payment, and such orders 
shall draw no interest after the giving 
of said notice to said clerk of the 
board.” 

SECTION FIFTY-FOUR. 


“Section 54. Schedules made and 
certified as aforesaid, and covering 
all time taught during the school yes 
ending June 30, shall, on or before 
the 7th day of July, annually, be de 
livered by the directors to the town 
ship treasurer ; and the directors shal 
be personally liable to the district foq 
any loss sustained by it through theif 
failure to examine and deliver to th¢ 
township treasurer all schedules with 
in the time fixed by law. The schoo 
month shall be the same as the calet 
dar month; but teachers shall not ° 
required to teach on Saturdays, leg 
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holidays—these being New Year’s, 
Fourth of July, and Christmas—and 
thanksgiving and fast days appointed 
by the National or State authority ; 
nor shall they be required to make up 
the time lost by closing school upon 
such days or upon such special holi- 
days as may be granted the schools 
by the board of directors.” 


* 





Gems OF THE BEAUTIFUL, 80 to 
speak, will be found scattered pretty 
thick, especially through the adver- 
tising pages of this issue of the 
JouRNAL. 

Our constituency is such an one 
as people who have things to sell like 
toreach. The school officers, the 
patrons of good schools, the teach- 
ers; these are the people who build 
up, who believe in progress, who not 
only want the best things, the new 
things, but who by their ability and 
industry and capacity, are able to 
buy and to pay for the best. 

We are not only proud of such a 
constituency, but of the fact that it 
is growing faster now than ever be- 
fore. 


HOw Is IT? 





ROF. D. W. SETSER, in a well- 
written article in the Arkansas 
Sentinel, asks : 

How is it with us here in Arkansas? 
Are we as a people doing all we can 
to educate the masses? . 

Are our 

SCHOOL DIRECTORS 
doing what they can to induce the 
eleetors in our school districts to vote 
five mill tax? This is the “bone 
and sinew” of our free school system. 

Have we as good school buildings 
as we should have, considering our 
population and boasted wealth? Ask 
the teachers of the State, and mark 
their reply. 

There is no district, county, or Na- 
tion that can successfully educate 
without proper 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS, 
and no people can be free who are 
hot educated. 

The school house has a language 
of its own.. It is the inarticulate 
speech of a people. It discriminates 
Civilization from barbarism, breathes 
of culture and refinement, and is a 
silent, yet powerful protest against 
ignorance and crime. 

It has been the lot of the writer to 
spend part of four winters as a teach- 
in school buildings that were not 
by any means what they should have 
been, and our hearts have been made 
to bleed as we have looked upon the 
little “jewels” 


SITTING IN DISCOMFORT, 


breathe. 


drinking in disease with the air they 
What intelligent father or 
ther wishes to force that little boy 


pelled to sit five or six hours in each 
day in an open house, upon such seats 
as are in most of our country school 
houses, especially after the approach 
of frost and snow? 


The vast multitude of men in our 
nation to-day are uneducated, and 
they have a voice in electing our rul- 
ers, and this is more especially the 
case in the Sunny South. 

Talk about a free people! We can- 
not be free and illiterate at the same 
time. We must educate or we must 
perish, and we cannot educate suc- 
cessfully without better school build. 
ings.” 


HOW TOSTUDY SCIENCE. 





i science one ought never to try 
to prove anything. It is never 


our business to prove a thing to be 
true, but always to find out what is 
the truth about it. 

Now here let us note a most im- 
portant difference between the inves- 
tigator and the teacher. 

It is the part of the teacher to de- 
monstrate what has already been 
shown to be true. It is his duty to 
make clear to others the results of 
previous investigations. It is clear 
that this occupation has a tendency 
to produce a habit of thinking dia- 
metrically opposite to that which is 
developed by research, and this habit 
of mind among teachers, using the 
word in its widest signification, has 
been a large factor in what we some- 
times hear described as the ‘Conflict 
between Religion and Science.” 
Against it there is only one safe- 
guard—a thorough training in re- 
search as a preparation for the work 
of a teacher. 

Only after such a training is a man 
likely to fully appreciate that fact 
which is so plain and yet so hard for 
the mere pedagogue to accept, that 
truth cannot be inconsistent with 
itself, that no truth can clash with 
any other truth; and that, in the 
words of the great Apostle of Re- 
search, ‘the inghiry of truth, which 
is the love-making or wooing of it; 
the knowledge of truth, which is the 
presence of it; and the belief of 
truth, which is the enjoying of it—is 
the sovereign good of human nature.” 


To teach well requires more than a 
mere knowledge of the branches as 
such, however extended this knowl- 
edge may be. That knowledge must 
be vitalized and exalted by spiritual 
force and native intelligence, before 
it becomes efficient as an educational 
agent. 








a teacher 





girl off to school where it is com- 


The truth in regard to the office of 
is that which Bacon has 
set forth in its application to the 
larger work of life—*‘studies perfect 


ence; for natural abilities are like 
natural plants, that need pruning by 
study.” 


BETTER SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


USKIN says: “The first and 
most important kind of public 


buildings which we are always sure 
to want, are schools; and I would 
ask you to consider very carefully 
whether we may not wisely introduce 
some great changes in the way ol 
school decoration. Hitherto, so far 
as I know, it has either been so diffi 
cult to give all the education we wan- 
ted to our lads, that we have been 
obliged to do it, if at all, with 


CHEAP FURNITURE 





and bare walls; or else we have con- 
sidered that cheap furniture and bare 
walls are a proper part of the means 
of education, and supposed that chil- 
dren learned best when they sat on 
hard forms, and nothing but blank 
plaster about and above them, where 
on to employ their spare attention. 
But there certainly comes a period 
in the life of a well-educated youth 
in which one of the principal ele- 
ments of his education is, or ought to 
be, to give him refinement of habits ; 
and not only to teach him the strong 
exercise of which his frame is capa- 
ble, but also to increase his budily 
sensibility and refinement and show 
him such small matters as the way of 
handling things properly, and treat- 
ing them vonsiderately. Not only so 
but I believe the notion of 
FIXING THE ATTENTION 
by keeping the room empty, is a mis- 
taken one. [ think it is just in the 
emptiest room that the mind wanders 
most, for it gets restless, like a bird, 
for the want of a perch, and casts 
about for any possible means for get- 
ting out and away. And evenif it 
be fixed, by an effort, on the business 
in hand that business becomes itself 
repulsive, more than it need be, by 
the vileness of its association; and 
many a study appears dull or painful 
toa boy when it is pursued on a 
blotted deal desk, under a wall with 
naught on it but scratchings and 
pegs, which would have been pursued 
pleasantly enough in a curtained cor- 
ner of his father’s library, or at the 
lattice-window of his cottage. Nay, 
my own belief is, that 
THE BEST STUDY 
of all is the most beautiful; and that 
a quiet glade of forest, or the nook 
of a lake shore, is worth all the 
school-rooms in Christendom, when 


table. 





nature and are perfected by experi- 


once you are past the multiplication 


But be that as it may, there is no 
question at all but that a time ought 
to come in the life of a well-trained 
youth, when he can sit at a writing 


inkstand at his neighbor; and when 
also he will feel more capable of cer- 
tain efforts. of mind with beautiful 
and refined forms about him than 
with ugly ones.” ? 





Orcanizine ror Worx.—Prof. W. 
T. Hamner, School Commissioner of 
Dade county, Mo., gives this valua- 
ble testimony: ‘We are now reap- 
ing the benefit of our Normal School 
held last Summer. Our teachers are 
doing better work, and giving better 
satisfaction than at any previous 
time. We have organized and sus- 
tain a teachers’ association, which 
meets monthly, from township to 
township Last year the teachers de- 
voted one-fourth of their Saturdays 
to this work; this year we will do 
better. We feel sure that before 
Spring every township will be thor- 
oughly organized, and doing a good 
work. We are also sustaining an 
educational column in our county pa- 
per. The teachers of this county re- 
alize that it is to their interest to have 
the people educated, and intend todo 
all they can to this end. 

It pays to read educational papers.” 





Teachers should carefully study 
the question as to what position they 
can put the children that will best 
enable them to receive the instruc- 
tion they aim to impart. 


One county superintendent has in- 
augurated a plan by which each of 
the 4,000 pupils in the schools of the 
county is to contribute $1 toward se- 
curing a library. Think of a good 
library of about 4,000 volumes going 
into one of the counties of South- 
west Missouri, or Arkansas, or Tex- 





$4,000 worth of books to such a li- 
brary ! 





THERE are no buildings in Jeffer- 
son county large enough to hold the 
evening audiences which gather to 
hear the excellent music and the lec- 
tures delivered at the teachers’ insti- 
tutes held under the auspices of Prof. 
Jennings, the county commissioner. 

This argues well for the new and 
increased interest felt in the matter 
of better schools, and longer school 
terms, and more prompt and better 
pay for the teachers of that county. 

This might be the state of things 
in every county in this State, if pro- 
per steps were taken to secure such 
a result: 





To secure health through educa- 
tion, it is requisite that a more sys- 
tematic and scientific study of the 
psychology of the subject should be 
undertaken, and that class studies 
should be divided in regard to the 
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HIS STORY. 


E should advise the very care- 
ful reading of the installment 


of the story if the January number 
of The Century, entitled “Through 
One Administration,” by Mrs. Bur- 
nett. 

She takes you in behind the scenes, 
and draws to the life the career and 
end of most of those unfortunates 


who seek and obtain the position of a 
GOVERNMENT CLERK 
in Washington. 


“Something has gone wrong. What 
is it, Larry ?” 

“Nothing has gone wrong,” Ar- 
buthnot answered, with a short, cheer- 
less laugh. ‘I have seen a ghost, that 
is all.” 

“A ghost!” said Bertha, in a low 
voice, and then sat silent, guarding 
her face from the fire with her favor- 
ite peacock-feather screen. 

“A ghost is always an interesting 
scientific conundrum. What form did 
it take?” 

Arbuthnot laughed his short, cheer- 
less laugh again. 

“It took the form of a sanguine 


young man from 
THE WEST,” 


he said, “‘who has just come into a 
twelve-hundred-dollar clerkship, and 
feels that unending vistas of fcrtune 
lie before him. He was in such good 
spirits about it that I rather lost my 
hold on myself, and said things I 
might as well have left unsaid.” 

“What did you say?” Richard 
asked, 

“I told him that if he had money 
enough left to buy a return ticket 
home he had better buy one, and that 
if he had not I would lend it to him 
I told him that at his age it wasn’t a 
bad idea for a man to devote his time 

TO ESTABLISHING HIMSELF 

in some career he could depend on, 
and that, in default of having the en- 
ergy to do that, he might reflect on 
the alternative of blowing his brains 
out, as a preparation for a peaceful 
old age. And I told him that I had 
seen young fellows like himself be- 
fore, and that the end had been for 
them what it would be for him.” 

*“Well?” said Richard, as he had 
stopped. 

“It wasn’t any use,” he answered. 
“T knew it would not be, when I be- 
gan. I simply made a spectacle of 
myself in a quiet way to no purpose, 
and, as a result, I am uncomfortable. 
It was all nonsense, but he reminded 
me ad 

“Of what?” said Richard, since he 
had paused again. 

A peculiar expression crossed his 
face. Tredennis saw him glance at 
the peacock-feather screen, and as 
quickly glance away. 

“Of—a young fellow of his age I— 
used to know,” he answered. 





“What was his story?” inquired 
Richard, with his usual desire for in- 
formation. ‘Where is he now?” 
“Dead,” said Arbuthnot, and, sin- 
gularly enough, he half laughed again 
as he tossed his cigar into the grate 
and went to the piano. * * * 

He produced a fresh cigar—which 
luxury was one of many accorded 
him in the household—lighted it, and 
rather to Tredennis’s surprise, resum- 
ed his conversation as if there had 
been no pause in it. 

“The fellow will be an annoyance 
to me every day of his life,” he said, 
faint lines showing themselves upon 
his forehead in spite of the half-smile 
which was meant to deprive them of 
their significance. “I know that, 
confound him! He is in my room, 
and I shall have the benefit of every 
change in him, and it will be a grind 
—there’s no denying that it will be a 
grind.” 

“T should like to know,” said Tre- 
dennis, “‘what the changes will be.” 

“The changes will depend upon the 
kind of fellow he chances to be,” said 
Arbuthnot. ‘There are 


TWO VARIETIES, 


If there is a good deal in him, he will 
begin by being hopeful and working 
hard. He will think that he may 
make himself of value in his position 
and create a sort of career for him- 
self. He will do more than is requir- 
ed of him, and neglect nothing. He 
will keep his eyes open and make 
friends of the men about him. He 
will do that for a few months, and 
then, suddenly, and for no fault what- 
ever, one of these friends will be 
dropped out. Knowing the man to 
be as faithful as himself, it will be a 
shock to him, and he will get anxious 
and worry over it. 
stranded without resources — strug- 
gling to regain his place or get an- 
other, treated with amiable tolerance 
when he is not buffeted, snubbed and 


PUT OFF. — 


He will see him hanging about, day 
after day, growing shabbier, more 
careworn, more desperate, until he 
disappears and is heard of no more, 
and everybody is rather relieved than 
not. He may have been a family 
man, with a wife and half a dozen 
children, all living decently on his 
salary. 

Somebody else wanted his place, 
and got it, not because of superior 
filness for it, but because the oppos- 
ing influence was stronger than his. 
The new man will go through the 
same experience when 

HIS TURN COMES 
—that is all. Well, my friend will 
see this and be anxious, and ask 
questions, and find out that his chan- 
ces are just the same—no more and 





no less. 


He will try not to believe 


He will see him) 





it, being young enough to be betray- 
ed into the folly, and he will work 
harder than ever, and get over his 
blow a little, until he sees the same 
thing happen again and again. 

Then he will begin to lose some of 
his good spirits; he will be a trifle 
irritable at times, and lines will show 
themselves on his face, and he wont 
be so young. When he writes to the 
girl he is in love with,—I saw a let- 
ter addressed to some 

YOUNG WOMAN OUT WEST 
lying on his desk to-day,—she will 
notice a change in him, and the 
change will reveal itself more in each 
letter ; but he will hang on and grind 
away, and each election will be a 
nightmare to him. But he will grind 
away. And, then, at latt——” 

He stopped and made a light, rath- 
er graceful gesture with his fingers. 

“What then?” demanded Treden- 
nis, with manifest impatience. 

“There will be a new administra- 
tion, and if he struggles through, it 
will be worse for him than if he were 
dropped, as in that case he throws 
away another four years of his life 
and all the chances for a future they 
might hold if he were free to avail 
himself of them.” 

Tredennis stood up, looking very 
large under the influence of the feel- 
ing which disturbed him. Arbuthnot 
himself was not entirely unimpressed 
by his quick movement and the en- 
ergy it expressed. 

“You treat the matter coolly,” he 
exclaimed, as he rose. 

Arbuthnot turned his attention to 
his cigar. 

“Yes,” he replied. “I treat it cool- 
ly. If I treated it warmly or hotly, 
the effect produced would be about 
the same. My influence upon 

CIVIL SERVICE 
is just what it might be expected to 
be; and no more. Its weight is ea- 
sily carried.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Treden- 
nis, feeling the justice and adroitness 
of the speech. 

“Not at all,” Arbuthnot answered. 
“It is not necessary. It makes you 
lose your hold on yourself to be 
brought face to face with the thing. 
It is quite natural. It has had the 
same effect on me, and I am a cold- 
blooded fellow, and a frivolous fellow 
into the bargain.” 

“T have never thought of the mat- 
ter before,” said Tredennis, disturb- 
edly. “I feel as if my indifference is 
something to be ashamed of.” 

“If you give your attention as a 
duty to such subjects,” was Arbuth- 
not’s response, “you will be kept ac 
tively employed. If you take my ad- 
vice, you will let them alone.” 

“The trouble is,” said Tredennis, 


“that every one seems to let them 
alone.” 





Richard regarded him, from his 
place on the sofa-cushions delightedly, 

‘‘Here’s an example for you, Lap. 
ry,” he said. ‘Profit by him. Every. 
thing is an object to him ; everything 
is worth while. He is an example to 
us all. Let us all profit by him.” 

“Oh, he began right,” laughed Ar. 
buthnot. 

“He began where you began,” re. 
turned Richard. 

“1?” was the airy answer—“T ney. 
er began at all. That is my little 
difficulty. I am the other one. I told 
you there was another one. I repre. 
sent him.” 

Tredennis regarded him steadily, 
For the first time in the course of 
their acquaintance, he began to sus 
pect him. His manner was too light 
altogether, and the odd shade which 
had fallen upon his eyes before dur 
ing the evening showed itself again 

‘Let us hear about 

THE OTHER ONE,” 
he said. 

‘‘He is easily disposed of,” was the 
answer. ‘There was nothing of him 
at the outset. 
without an object. He liked the ides 
of living in Washington, and o 
spending his salary. We will say he 
was rather a well-looking young fel 
low, and could dance and sing a little, 
and talk decently well. He had no 
responsibilities, and never thoughto 
the future. His salary clothed him 
and allowed him little luxuries anf 
ordinary pleasures. He spent it when 
he had it, and made debts when if 
was gone. Being presentable, h¢ 
was invited out, and made himself 
useful and entertaining in a small 
way. 

When he thought of the possibili 
ties of his career being brought sud 
denly to a close, he was uncomforts 
ble, so he preferred not to think of it 
It is not a pleasant thing to reflect 
that a man has about ten years it 


which 
TO BEGIN LIFE, 


and that after that he is ending it; 
but it is true. What he does from 
twenty to thirty he will be likely 
find he must abide by from thirty 
seventy, if he lives that long. Thi 
man, like the better one, has throw 
away the years in which he mighi 
have been preparing himself to en 
decently. When they are gone bt 
has nothing to show for them, ai! 
less than nothing. He is the feathe 
upon the current, and when all i 
over for him, he is whirled out ¢ 
sight and forgotten with the res 

And perhaps, if he had felt there W 

anything to be gained by his being 

steady, respectable fellow, he might 
have settled down into one.” 





Senp ten cents if you want to 
sample copies of this journal. 


He came to his place 
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LETTER FROM WASHINGTON,; I hazard nothing in saying that| George C. Loomis of Whiteside Do ne in 1804. 
with one of these books, and without | county, read a paper on ‘*Teachers’ ? Mathematical 
Editors Américan Journal of Education: A i a¥ . - Baits. ema , 
GOOD deal of attention has re- other assistance of any kind, any in-| Institutes.” His idea, well present- and = Soientifie 
cently been directed to teach- telligent person can, in a short time|ed, was INSTRUMENTS. 


ing language by what is called the 
“natural method,” as practiced by a 
number of experienced teachers in 
New York and New England. 

This method, which is known un- 
der the various names of Henness, 
Sauveur, and Stern, who have been 
its principal expositors and advocates 
in this country, essays to impart a 
knowledge of a foreign language by 
substantially the same process by 
which a child acquires its mother 
tongue. 

It commences by the use of such 
simple words as are common to Eng- 
lish and the language to be acquired, 
orsuch as may be readily fixed in 
the memory by means of pictorial 
illustration, or the oral assistance of 
a teacher. 

These few words once acquired, 
there is no further recourse to Eng- 
lish, the whole work of teaching be- 
ing performed by both teacher and 
pupil, entirely in the language to be 
learned. Necessarily the work, to 
effectively impart a speaking knowl- 
edge of a language is largely oral, 
but the results as shown in the lan- 
guage school at Amherst, Mass., in 
the Summer of 1880, have been most 
astonishing. 

By confining the pupil during his 
lesson hour strictly to the use of his 
newly-acquired language, at all stages 
of his progress, he not only gets per- 
fectly familiar with his stock of words 
so as to have them always at com- 
mand, but he gets that which is of 
greater value, tue power of thinking 
in his new language; a power which 
grows concurrently with his acquisi- 
tion of words. 

Grammatical rules receive compar- 
atively little attention. Errors of 
speech are corrected as by a wise and 
careful mother in teaching her child, 
but the study of grammar proper is 
relegated to its proper place, after the 
free use of the language is acquired, 
instead of as in the old methods em- 
ployed in teaching ancient and mod- 
ern languages, making the acquisi- 
tion of grammatical rules the begin- 
ning and foundation of a knowledge 
of the language itself. 

I can think of nothing more de- 
lightful for a person, who, without 
being able to command the services 
of a teacher, desires to acquire some 
reading knowledge of German or 
French, than to get from Henry Holt 
‘& Co. of New York, one of the works 
of the authors I have named, Prof. 

Henness’ Leitfaden, Dr. Sauveur’s 
Causeries avec mes Eleves, or the first 


series of Prof. Stern’s Studien und 


Plaudereien. 


acquire the ability to read French or 
German: with a limited vocabulary 
to be sure, but nevertheless he will 
find himself in the possession of a 
new and valuable power and with 
new ideas regarding the acquisition 
of languages, which will enable him 
to goon by himself to a higher de- 
gree of perfection. 
I prefer Stern’s book for some rea- 
sons, one of which is that there is a 
second series for more advanced pu- 
pils. 
The system has received the high- 
est commendation from men like Pres- 
ident Porter of Yale, and Seely of 
Amherst, and from eminent profes- 
sors of language in both colleges; 
and the Schools of Language in Bos- 
ton and New York have achieved 
marked success. 
When I think of the time spent by 
thousands of men in laboriously mem- 
orizing the paradigms, Latin and 
Greek words, and the rules of syntax 
year after year, and the slight super- 
ficial knowledge of these languages 
thereby acquired, never once in a hun- 
dred times amounting to a pleasura- 
ble accomplishment, I congratulate 
the youth of to-day on the dawning 
of a new era in language teaching, 
which by direct and natural methods, 
and strictly philosophical processes, 
will do for them pleasantly and quick- 
y what years of toilsome study failed 
to do for their fathers. 
The field of study enlarges yearly. 
There are more things that intelligent 
people must know, and the man who 
strikes out a new path to the acquisi- 
tion of any branch of study, that will 
save time and labor, is a benefactor 
of the first order, to his race. 
. L. W. S. 


WasHIncTon, D. C., Dec. 20, 1881. 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


W E failed to get the proceedings 
of the several Associations held 


in Missouri during the holidays, in 
time for this issue. 

We print on another page an im- 
portant extract from the address of 
welcome delivered by Gov. Cullom 
of Illinois. 

He says the teachers “have power 
if they will use it, to form public 
opinion, and secure such legislation 
as may be needed.” 

Illinois is moving steadily and 
grandly forward. 

The County Superintendent’s Sec- 
tion of the State Association assem- 
bled in the Senate chamber. Hon. J. 
P. Slade, State Superintendent, pre- 
sided, and Mrs. Mary L. Carpenter 





should be something more than mere 
‘forcing schools.” 
further discussed by Hon. John T. 
Ray of Ogle county. He held that 
in every profession there should be 


THAT TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES 


The subject was 


Of every Description and Va- 
riety. Send 3c stamp for our 
116 page fine illustrated optical catalogue of Mi- 





ae 





special and technical training. In 
brief, Mr. Ray’s idea is that teachers 
should either advance or get off the 
track ; should either run or get out of 
the way and let those run who can. 


EDUCATIONAL COLUMNS 


in country newspapers was the next 
subject considered, being opened by 
Geo. W. Smith of Clay county. 


The subject of “County Normal 
Schools” was presented in able and 
interesting papers read by Albert G. 
Lane of Cook county, and Robert 
Brand of Jo Daviess county. 


The subject of “Graduation in 
County Schools” was also ably dis- 
cussed in papers presented by S. A. 
Armstrong of Ford county, and John 
B. Abbott of Marion county. 


T. J. Lee of Coles county, offered 
a resolution to the effect that the Leg- 
islature be requested to pass a law 
providing that no certificates be issu- 
ed to persons under legal age. 


“What can County Superintend- 
ents do to Improve the Taste for 
Good Literature?” was discussed by 
J. F. Arnold of Jasper county; G. 
W. Grubb, Macoupin county, and W. 
H. Crow of Pike county. 


“To what Extentis it Advisable or 
Legal for County Superintendents to 
issue Certificates without Examina- 
tion?” Papers were read on the sub- 
ject by Charles E. Munn of Kane 
county, and Gilbert A. Burgess of 
Piatt county. 


THE NEXT SESSION 


opened with a large attendance. The 
roll by counties being called, the fol- 
lowing superintendents responded: 
Mrs. P. A. Taylor, Alexander; Geo. 
C. Maten, Carroll ; Geo. R. Shawhan, 
Champaign; Geo. W. Smith, Clay ; 
T. J. Lee, Cole; Geo. J. Talbott, De 
Kalb; S. A. Armstrong, Ford; N.J. 
Roberts, Green; J. F. Arnold, Jas- 
per; Robert Brand, Jo Daviess; O. 
E Mann, Kane; C. C. Duffy, Ken- 
dall; Miss Mary A. West, Knox; J. 
H. Preston, Lee ; M. Tombaugh, Liv- 
ingston; J. A. Miller, McLean; G. 
N. Grubb, Macoupin ; John Trainer, 
Macon; Charles S. Edwards, Jr., 
Marshall; C. M. Sevier, Morgan; 
Miss Mary L. Reed, Piatt; John T. 
Ray, Ogle; S. B. Hood, Randolph ; 
James B. McQuilkin, St. Clair; Geo. 
C. Loomis, Whiteside; Mrs. M. L. 








acted as Secretary. 





r p pes, Spectroscopes, Eyeglas- 


ses, Spectacles, &c.; or 3 cent stamp for our 112 
page fully illustrated Mathematical catalogue of 


Civil engineers and Surveyors’ Instruments— 
Drawing Supplies of all kinds, Aneroids, Ped- 
ometers, &c. 


BENJ, PIKE’S SON & CO., 
14-1212 928 Broadway, N. Y. 





THE AUTOMATIC:SHADING PEN 





Makes a shaded mark of two colors 
at asingle stroke. Sample set of 3 
sizes by mail 81, Circular and sam- 
ple writing free. J. W. STOAKES 
Milan, O. 14 126 


To Get’a Practical Education 





GO TO 





210 and 212 N. 3d St., St. Louis: Mo 
xe Write for Circulars. xv-tt 
$66 a week in your own town. Terms and 
$5 outfit free. Address H. HALLETT & Co. 
*ortland, Maine. 13-10 14-9 


NOW 1s THE TIME! 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


“The Pacific School Journal,” 


Axzert Lysrr, Editor. 























The only educational periodical west of 
the Rocky Mountains. It is the official or- 
gan of the Department of Publie Instruction 
of California. 

For the coming year, Volume VI. will con- 
tain accurate notes of the educational con 
dition of 
California, 

Oregon, Nevada, 
Utah, Washington, 
Arizona 
and the other Pacific Territories, 

This vast region is now rapidly settling up, 
and the public schools are keeping pace with 
its giant strides. 

(Zz  Subscription price of the “Journall,”’ 
$2 00a year, in advance. Specimen num- 
bers, 20 cents. 

(a Send postoffice order or registered let- 
ter to 

H. P. CARLTON & CO., 


838 Market Street, San Francisco, 
14-12 15-3 
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O the school officers and teachers 
of Tennessee we are glad to pre- 


sent the following 


ENDORSEMENTS 
of this journal: 


Orrice STaTE SurT. OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, i 
NasHVILLE, Tenn., July, 1880. 


I can cheerfully commend the 
American Journal of Education to 
the patronage of Tennessee teachers. 
superintendents and tax-payers, not 
only because of its general ability. 
spirit and usefulness, but because it 
gives more attention and space t 
notices of our own schools and of 
educational movements in our own 
State than any other journal. The 
Tennessee (special) editor under- 
stands our wants and does not neg- 
lect them. Leon TROUSDALE, 

State Supt. 


<i 


ARKANSAS. 





ROF. J. L. DENTON, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in 


Arkansas, said at the Normal Insti- 
tute held at Little Rock, that “there 
is no estimating the value of these 
professional gatherings. They con- 
centrate the light of many minds on 
educational questions, furnish solu- 
tions of many difficult problems that 
meet the teacher at every turn of ex- 
perience, and illuminate the whole 
hemisphere of the teacher’s work. 
They overcome the narrowing and 
shallowing influence of isolation. No 
teacher is self-sufficient. 

All minds should be energized and 
fertilized by the living thoughts of 
other minds. 

Teachers should have an intelligent 
appreciation of the dignity and im- 
portance of their mission. The vital 
relation of the teacher’s work to civ- 
ilization should be kept constantly in 
the foreground. 

We know what we mean by civili- 
zation, but we cannot pick it to pieces 
and tell how much each separate fac- 
tor has contributed to the grand re- 
sult. We know, however, that the 
teacher stood by the cradle of civiliz- 
ation, and that from that time to the 
present’ hour, his watchful care has 
not been withdrawn. 

Teachers should have lofty ideals. 
They should ascend some mount of 
observation occasionally to gain 
breadth of view, and keep faith and 
courage up to concert pitch. 


The saddest of all sights is a teach- 
er of low ideals, with a narrow hori- 
zon, the four walls of the school-room 
bounding his empire—chained to a 
lifeless routine of mechanical duties, 





for which no higher reason can be 
given than a little meat and bread. 

One of the obvious and urgent de- 
mands of the hour is a general diffu- 
sion of educational information. 

Teachers, school officers and peo- 
ple should know what the world is 
doing to overthrow the empire of ig- 
norance and vice, and brighten the 
dark places of the earth with intelli- 
gence, virtue and prosperity. 

No cause is so good and great as 
to take care of itself. Education 
cannot be left to its own momentum. 
Loyal, courageous and enthusiastic 
hearts must throb behind it, and the 
most potent sgencies must be em 
ployed in its furtherance. 

Inquiries in regard to plans for 
school houses are more numerous than 
ever before. The idea is gradual], 
pushing itself out in all directions. 
that a school-house should be con- 
structed with a view tothe work that 
is to be done in it. An unshapels 


pile of wood or brick, with every ele- | 


ment of comfort and taste left out, is 
a dangerous make-shift—a monumen' 
of folly.” 


Is not this a good definition, by J 
Stuart Mill? 

‘Education includes whatever we 
do for ourselves, and whatever is done 
for us by others for the express pur 
pose of bringing us nearer to the 
perfection of our nature; in its larg- 
est acceptation it comprehends even 
the indirect effects produced on char- 
acter and on the human faculties by 
things of which the direct purposes 
are different; by laws, by forms of 
government, by the industrial arts, 
by modes of social life; nay, even by 
physical facts not dependent on hu- 
man will; by climate, soil, and local 
position.” 








How to Insure Prosperity. 
oe 
HE Arkansas True Democrat says 
—*'We need a broad, compre- 


hensive education, that expands every 
force and brings into active use every 
latent power. We can alone secure 
this in the public schools—the mould- 
ing rooms of the masses. 

The classics may be good, the fine 
arts pleasing, but the salvation of our 
institutions and industries, and our 
welfare and prosperity, depends upon 
the training and culture in the com- 
mon school houses all over our land. 

Let this our best interest be nour- 
ished until heads and hands are train- 
ed up to do the whole work of this 
beloved South-land. 

Do we fully realize that the history 
of our own beloved South; all that 
is grand and noble in our record ; al! 
that is powerful and majestic in our 
forces ; all that is beautiful and good 
in our morals, must be stamped upon 





the enduring tablets of our youth by 
our system of education. 

Not only should we educate the 
masses as & means of promoting good 
government, as cultivated sovereigns 
are superior to ignorant ones, but in 
our own defense, the defense of our 
institutions and the promotion of our 
own welfare. 

Our growing industries can only 
be sustained and made to floarish by 
educated heads and hands.” 





v TEXAS. 


OV. O. M. ROBERTS writes to 
Prof. J. Baldwin, President of 


the Sam Houston Normal School, a 
valuable and important letter on what 
constitutes 
A GOOD PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 

Gov. Roberts says: ‘After being 
in college fuur years, and graduating 
with a good standing in a large clas- 
that turned out a good many men 
who became distinguished, to-day | 
know and feel that I am not the 
scholar I should have been if my ed- 
ucation had been differently directed, 
[ am nut alone in this—it is general. 
Teachers, lawyers, doctors, engineers, 
preachers, and business men of all 
classes, who have had more than a 
common school education, exhibit 
inese defects continually in writing, 
reading, speaking, and in all their 
practical business. It all comes from 

A MISTAKEN IDEA 
of what a good, practical education 
is, and ought to be; and, strange to 
say, this misconception is inculcated 
and made popular by the practice and 
precepts of our teachers and men of 
general learning more than by all 
other means. By holding out that 
the excellence of scholarship is to be 
attained by a devotion to the higher 
brancbes of learning, a contempt is 
engendered in the school room for the 
lower and elementary branches,which 
are, and must be sooner or later, the 
true foundation of any useful educa- 
tion. This whole theory 
SHOULD BE REVERSED, 


and the educator who is bold enough 
to do it will lay the foundation of a 
higher and better order and style of 
practical education than has ever yet 
prevailed on this continent, with per- 
hsps exceptional cases here and there 
that have.as yet made no general im- 
pression upon the common modes of 
education in our schools. It is 
A NEW FIELD OF EFFORT, 

in the Southern States at least, and 
if I were a teacher, I would rather 
have the reputation of having origi- 
nated it, and spread it over, and fas- 
tened it permanently as a system up- 
on the great State of Texas, than to 
be president of any college or uni- 
versity in America. 

This can be done in the normal 





schools and normal institutes, and 
nowhere else. The persons trained 
in these schools must go out all over 
the State and teach children mostly 
under fourteen years ofage. Although 
others older may come to school, the 
leading object is to train the young. 
To be thoroughly educated in the 
ELEMENTARY BRANCHES, 

even the lowest of them, so as to 
properly teach children in them, is to 
be the object attained by the bounty 
of the State in maintaining normal 
schools and normal institutes. The 
greatest pride should be taken in the 
greatest proficiency in the accurate 
knowledge of, and highest skill in 
teaching the elementary branches. 

That should be the great object of 
emulation, and success in it entitled 
to the highest honors, And mark my 
prediction, the gentleman or lady 
who wins that honor will not stop 
there, but will become ultimately the 
best scholar in higher branches, by 
self-education, if necessary. 

A foundation will be laid upon 
Which a grand superstructure can and 
will be safely erected. Such a start 
gives pleasure in the acquisition, and 
confidence in higher aspirations and 
efforts. 





ILLINOIS. 


(5-°Y- CULLOM has a plain, prac- 
tical, straight forward way of 


saying things which need to be said, 
that is wholesome and refreshing. In 
his address of welcome to the repre- 
sentatives of the 20,000 teachers of 
the State at Springfield, on the occa- 
sion of the annual 
State Association, he said: 

“If you are in earnest and brave, 
you ought to be able 

TO HUNT OUT 
all these children of school age and 
not in school, and gather them in or 
report the difficulty in the way. There 
are some persons of school age who 
have valid reasons for being out of 
school, but there are thousands who 
ought to be brought in. You per- 
haps may find that you cannot get 
them in as the law new is. Then ex- 
ert yourselves to secure an amend- 
ment to the law. You have power if 
you will use it to 
FORM PUBLIC OPINION 


and secure such legislation as may be 
needed. You are not only our chil- 
dren’s teachers, but you are naturally 
entitled to be heard upon the feasi- 
bility of a measure in the interest of 
your cause. I believe in what is 
called compulsory education. We in 
Illinois are behind the most advanced 
States on this question. Only 60 per 
cent of the enrolled school population 
are in average daily attendance. This 
is a bad showing in view of the fact 
that in this State we can happily 
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claim that cases are very rare and in- 
frequent where it is necessary that 
children of school age should toil for 
bread. 

This makes it all the easier to en- 
force attendance, and the large per- 
centage of absentees is all the less 
excusable. What should be done to 
remedy the evil? for in my judgment 
it is a serious one. We should have 

COMPULSORY LAWS 
to prevent, so far as possible, truancy 
and absenteeism. When the schools 
are supported by taxation the State 
has the right, and it is its duty, to 
enforce the attendance of its chil- 
dren. 

There is a vast amount of illitera- 
cy in this nation. The statistics show 
that there are not less than 15,000,- 
000 persons of school age in the 
United States, and that of that num- 
ber ahout 9,250,000 are enrolled in 
the schools, with an average daily at- 
tendance of but little over 5,000,000. 
Iam unable to state the sumber of 
illiterate persons in the country, but 
we know that there are hundreds of 
thousands who cannot read or write, 
counting the freedmen of the South. 
The obligation rests upon us all as 
citizens to encourage and assist in 
the work of bringing up the 

STANDARD OF EDUCATION 
all over the land. In the South they 
need to be encouraged and aided, and 
I hope to see the National Govern- 
ment taking hold to help as far as 
he constitution will permit.” 


VIRGINIA. 


ON. WM. HW. RUFFNER, State 
Superintendent of Public In- 


struction of Virginia, states the case 
follows : 
“To stint the public school inter- 
est in any of its departments, of su- 
pervision, normal education, teach- 
rs’ salaries, school apparatus, or sub- 
ects of instruction, is the veriest of 
madness. Todo this is to dry up 
he very fountains of hope, and to 
eave the future of society to the 
very blackness of darkness. If soci- 
ety will not listen and help itself, it 
ill be driven to see that what is 
anted for its salvation is right know- 
edge among the people; and that 
his can come only through the public 
hools, and by means of teachers of 
ne highest order, selected and train- 
d with the utmost liberality, and 
mowned with universal love and 
onor. 

The superior mission of the church 
nd of the family is not forgotten 
hen we say that the sort of educa- 
on of which we now speak can be 
iven in the common schools and no- 
here else! This is the only instru- 
tality which can be made to in- 
ude all the people, and which can 
























be depended on to give the sort of 
instruction specially required for the 
public safety. And if it be done 
properly, it will be effective. The 
masses will become survivors of every 
right principle; the grand army of 
law and order; the embodiment of 
justice, and peace and patriotism; 
the grandest muniment ever thrown 
around the homes, the property and 
the government of any country. 
How can an ignorant, uninstructed 
multitude know what ought to be 
done in those bewildering crises when 
hunger and passion, and bold exam- 
ple tempt them to wild extremes? 
And how can they ever know un- 
less they are taught? and where can 
this teaching be given except in the 
schools? and how can the proper 
teaching be given there as long as the 
schools are so narrow in their teach- 
ings, are stinted for the means of a 
bare subsistence, and threatened with 
uncultured, untrained teachers.” 





Teach your pupils that truth and 
honesty are to be esteemed above 
everything ; that a lie is a cowardly 
thing, told only by him who dares not 
face the reality. 





NEBRASKA. 


Pe: J. A. SMITH, the County 
Sup’t of Saunders county writes 


that ‘*there are at present 89 teachers 
at work in this county. The grades 
of their certificates are as follows: 


State certificate one, normal diplo- 
ma one, first grade county certificates 
five, second grade 63, third grade 19. 

Two weeks ago teachers were quite 
scarce, but since then several have 
closed their Fall schools and taken 
Winter ones, thus supplying the de- 
mand, 

In 1877 there were 4,130 school 
children in the county ; in 1881 there 
were 4,793, an increase of 40 per ct. 
In 1877 there were 151 teachers ; now 
there are but 110, a decrease of 27 
per cent. 

I have had so little complaint of 
teachers the past Fall, that it seems 
to me there must be something wrong. 
Have the patrons lost interest in the 
schools, or are the teachers doing 
better work than usual? 

From my observations I am led to 
believe the latter is the case. 

I have never seen better work done 
in country schools than has been done 
in a large majority of districts visited 
the past Fall.” 





Prof. R. C. Meade, Superintendent 
of Schools in Atchison, shows a high 
degree uf success for a term of nine 
weeks The whole number enrolled 
is 1.102; the per cent of attendance, 
87 1-2; the per cent of punctuality, 





99; number neither absent nor tardy, 


384; the cases of tardiness so far 
this year as compared with last, are 
113 to 329. 


ABOUT MAPS. 








Editors American Journal of Education: 
- there any map of this State pub- 
lished showing just the outlines 


of the counties, and naming coun- 
ties, sites and rivers, without color- 
ing? 

Is there any way to get a dissected 
map of this State, each block a coun- 
ty? There are such maps made of 
other States, why not of Missouri? 

F. 

BROOKFIELD, Mo., Dec. 20, 1881. 

It is well to study carefully and 
thoroughly State maps, but geogra- 
phy should be taught and studied in 
the interests of civilization. What 
is the significance of this or that 
country to man? is the question to be 
borne in mind throughout the entire 
course. 

The problem is to find out what is 
the relation of each place to the rest 
of the world. Hence, what does it 
produce for the rest of the world. 
what does it demand in. return, and 
what are the means of transit to and 
fro. Besides this, we are called upon 
to give, as far as lies in our power, 
such an education to the rising gene- 
ration as shall fit it for political in- 
sight and wise statesmanship. 

The obligation, resting especially 
upon the teachers of public schools. 
and recognized by all the best educa- 
tors of the country, can be discharg- 
ed in the most efficient manner by a 
set of outline maps, so as not to con- 
fuse the pupils with useless details. 

The study of political geography 
may be subdivided into the following 
topics : 

Position of the country in the con- 
tinent, including the area and bound- 
aries. 

The natural advantages secured by 
this position in regard to surface, in- 
terior or circumjacent waters, climate 
and mineral] wealth. 

Tie prevailing industries, staple 
productions and commercial relations. 

The location and comparative im- 
portance of cities. 

Items of information in regard to 
government and religion, progress in 
civilization, and political relations 
either present or recently existing, 
should be given in connection with 
every lesson. 

It is not exaggeration to say that 
there is no other subject of element- 
ary instruction which affords so great 
opportunities for mental culture, as 
are found in the study of geography. 
Every faculty of the mind can find 
field for its exercise therein. 

Geographical forms of one or an- 





other kind, as mountains or hills, 


plains or valleys, lakes or streams, 
are under the eye of every child, and 
farnish occasion to exercise most de- 
lightfully his powers of observation 
and expression. With these forms as 
a basis, and through the aid of pic- 
tures, the imagination can be called 
into play to create distinct mental 
pictures of geographical. forms and 
regions not within the reach of ob- 
servation. 

The immediate and obvious rela- 
tions existing between the various 
parts of the subject, as between the 
surface and the drainage, the climate 
and the distribution of vegetation, 
the natural characteristics of a region 
and the leading pursuits of its inhab- 
itants, call into healthful and pleas- 
ant action the reflective and reason- 
ing powers, establish associations, 
and in the end give occasion for ap- 
propriate exercise in classification 
and generalization. 

A few minutes at the close of each 
recitation devoted to conversation 
upon the subject matter of the next 
lesson, hy the teacher, will enable the 
pupil to perceive its meaning, and to 
form the conceptions it is designed to 
impress upon his mind, after which 
the next will be mastered without 
difficulty, more with pleasure and 
profit. 





Yezs, we believe in “Exhibitions.” 
They do not materially distract or 
detract attention. It does not mat- 
ter how much one knows, unless he 
can put that knowledge to some prac- 
tical use. 

Exhibitions enable the pupils to 
utilize their attainments, interest and 
instruct the people, and materially 
reinforce the teachers in their efforts 
in the schools. 

Let these entertainments be multi- 
plied. 





The value of politeness should be 
taught in all our schools. The school 
should develop manhood and woman- 
hood, and prepare our boys and girls 
for making a respectable appearance 
in society. Marlborough was as 
much noted for the charm of his man- 
ners as for his bravery and skill on 
the field of battle. Lord Palmerston 
disarmed many a political antagonist 
by his courteous manner. 





No man ever lived a right life, says 
Ruskin, who had not been chastened 
by woman’s love, strengthened by her 
courage, and guided by her discretion. 


Labor Saving. 

The demand of the people for an easier 
method of preparing Kidney-wort has in- 
duced the proprietors, the well-known whole- 
sale druggists, Wells, Richardson & Co., of 
Burlington, Vt., to prepare it for sale in 
liquid form as well as in dry form. It saves 
all the labor of preparing, and as it is equally 
eflicient it is preferred by many persons. 
Kidney-wort always and everywhere proves 





itself a perfect remedy.—[Buftalo News. 
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he taking charge of the Mississippi 

Edition of the American Jour- 
NAL oF EpucaTion, we are prompted 
only by a desire to contribute al! in 
our power towards making the schools 
of this State more efficient. As the 
principal defect of the system as it 
now exists, is a lack of Normal 
Schools, of teachers’ institutes, and 
effective local supervision, these mat- 
ters will receive our most earnest at- 
tention. 

We shall endeavor also to furnish 
such items as will keep our readers 
posted as to educational progress in 
the State, and we shall at the same 
time do what we can to extend in our 
midst the circulation of a journal 
which has already done and is still 
doing so much for the promotion of 
education in the South and South- 
west. We also consider it more in 
sympathy with our public school in- 
terests, and better adapted to our 
wants in Mississippi, and the South, 
than any other educational journal 
published in the North or East. 

J. M. Barrow. 
——$ $$ > —____—_. 


MISSISSIPPI. 








£ lagen leading papers of this State 
are earnest and outspoken in fa- 


vor of making our public school sys- 
tem broad enough to meet the grow- 
ing demands of our people. 

The Jackson Comet, in a late issue, 
says: “Among the many matters 
that claim the attention of our Leg- 
islature at the coming session, none 
is more important than that of the 
public schools. 

Much has already been accomplish- 
ed, and the good work should go on, 
and be fostered and encouraged. 

Every facility that can be, should 
be provided, to place within the reach 
of every child in the State, the op- 
portunity to acquire a good common 
school education. Even if this should 
require additional taxation, we think 
the burden would be cheerfully borne, 
and the result would repay threefold 
the outlay. 

BETTER SALARIES. 


In many localities the schools are 
not kept open for a sufficient length 
of time during the year. Three or 
four months session in each year is 
not enough to make the school effi- 
cient. More than this, the low sala- 
ries, coupled with the short duration 
of the sessions, make it impossible to 
secure teachers of experience and ca- 
pacity. 

LONGER SESSIONS DEMANDED. 

Those who are qualified to teach, 
cannot afford to do so when they can 
only secure employment for four or 
five months of the year, and hence in 
localities where the schools are only 


is almost impossible to secure such 
teachers as should be employed. 
Besides this, there is not pride and 
energy enough displayed in the loca- 
tion and character of buildings used 
for school purposes. 

We trust the Legislature will take 
into serious consideration this all-im- 
portant subject, and do all that can 
possibly be done to stimulate public 
instruction in the State. 

We should likewise be pleased to 
see our loeal authorities take hold of 
the matter and see if great improve- 
ment cannot be made in our midst. 
We ought to have a first-class 
GRADED PUBLIC SCHOOL 

in this city, centrally located, and we 
can have it if we will. 

We want also to see some action 
taken by our Senators and Represen- 
tatives in Congress, in securing as- 
sistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment for educational purposes. We 
believe this can and should be done 
without delay. Let the ball be put in 
motion at once and kept moving un- 
til success is achieved.” 

These are most admirable and time- 
ly suggestions, and petitions should 
pour into the Legislature, and be sent 
to our Senators and Representatives, 
urging aid from the Federal Govern- 
ment to educate the people. B. 


<i 


A CORRECTION. 





Editors American Journal of Education: 
Y attention was called to an ar- 
ticle in your last edition, sign- 
ed “H,” from Galveston, Texas, and 
headed “$10,000 an Hour.” I think 
the gentleman (or lady) will allow 
me to suggest that a mistake has 
been made, according to the follow- 
ing figures: 

“Total annual school income from 
all States and Territories, $83,788,- 
074. The income per month is $6,- 
982,339 ; per week, $1,611,309; per 
day of 10 hours, $95,640.” 

How is this figured out? Down 
here in the backwoods, we don’t see 
much educational data aside from the 
American Journal of Education, but 
I think there is something wrong in 
the deduction. 

If the income per week is $1,611,- 
309, the income per day would be 
$230,187, or over $23,000 per hour, 
for 10 hours a day. 

What a wonderful thing this is, 
when you think about it. Statistics 
show that we breathe 40 times per 


ism! Where on the face of the earth 
can aman feel that for every daily 
breath he draws, $380 are being sub- 
scribed for the education of his and 
other children? 

Where on earth is there such a 
chance for a boy to develop into an 
educated man, as in America? 

I was born in a country where pov- 

erty is a crime, and education is as 
far from the poorer classes as the 
heavens are from the earth, andI can 
appreciate the full meaning of these 
stupendous figures. 
Education and progress always have 
traveled hand in band, and your pa- 
per has done more for the cause than 
any other in this immense country. 
Iam glad to see you put figures be- 
fore your readers. Though claiming 
to be posted on educational matters 
to some extent, I never thought such 
an amount was being daily subscrib- 
ed for the benefit of our children. 


a es sees 
MONTICELLO, Ark , Dec. 30, 1881. 
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Tue school law in Mississippi 
needs a careful and thorough revis- 
ion. The people are in favor of good 
schools, longer terms and better com- 
pensation for our teachers. 


The institutes held under the able 
supervision of Gen. Smith and his 
co-workers, have done much to help 
the teachers, and at the same time 
interest the people. 

We need more of them. We ought 
to have one in every county, and the 
provision should be made for a ses- 
sion of one or two weeks, by this 
Legislature. 

SS en 

WELL-conpucteD Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes, where plans and methods of 
teaching are discussed and illustrated 
during the day sessions among the 
| teachers, and where the evening ses- 
|sions are devoted to a wider and more 
popular discussion of the various 
phases of education, cannot fail to be 
of great benefit and interest to the 


| people and the schools alike. 
| It is easy to show that money in- 


vested in education, in good schools 
presided over by competent teachers, 
is a paying investment. 

It is easy to show that we are not 
only abundantly able to educate the 


effort. 





scribed for every breath we draw dur- 


tled fact that education is the only 





kept open for that length of time, it 


groundwork of mental and moral lib- 
erty and good government, and yet 
in the face of these facts some men 


| abundance, 
| 


children, but that peace, happiness 
and prosperity lie along that line of 


Let the data be given and the facts 
minute, and at this rate $380 are sub- | Stated in a popular address, enlivened 
| by some excellent music, interspersed 
ing 10 hours of the day. It is a set-| With recitations, so as to utilize the 
|home talent, which will be found in 


| Let our institutes be conducted on 
this principle or plan, and we shall 
are maniacal enough to be continu-|see a revival of interest at once 
ally crying for nihilism and commun-| among the tax-payers and people. 


Kentuckxy.—It should be distinct. 
ly understood by all the teachers of 
the State, that four persons from 
each county may enter the Normal 
School free of tuition, and that no 
one will be turned away for want of 
money to pay the small tuition. The 
college will be nicely quartered in its 
elegant new buildings on or before 
Christmas holidays. 

Pe Bho atl nll ta 
THE editors of that excellent jour. 
nal, The Eclectic Teacher, say that 
“in methods of teaching and govern- 
ment alone, to say nothing of the 
science and art of teaching, a person 
could learn more in a first-class Nor- 
mal School in one year, than he could 
in a lifetime of experience.” 


And they say further that ‘in view 
of the fact that mjnd is developed 
only by coming in contact with supe- 
rior minds, it behooves all teachers to 
avail themselves of every opportu- 
nity to hear the best lecturers and 
the best theatricals the country af. 
fords.” 


<i 
—_— 





Reading as a Means of Culture, 
[No. 1.] 
E read in the fable that he 


must put his own shoulder to the 
wheel. Though written in the fable 
as allegory, in life this is literally 
true. 
Books and newspapers are now the 
means of bringing to our attention 
the numerous facts and incidents of 
each day, each month, each year. 
But he who would know well whathe 
reads, must be content to read few 
books. Not every book issued from 
the press is worth reading. Reading 
beyond one’s power to assimilate 
what he reads is seldom profitable; 
often seriously detrimental. The 
large amount of unprofitable reading 
now indulged in is often charactel- 
ized by the hasty judgment: The 
more one reads the less he knows. 
Yet, among those ambitious to ap 
pear well-read, it requires a degree of 
courage rarely met, to admit frankly 
there are celebrated authors they 
have never read. Publi¢ opinion is 
always imperious, and is very often 
ridiculously exacting in regard 0 
what we should do, or should not do, 
in the matter of reading the works0 
popular authors. But every young 
person should be guided less by pw! 
lic opinion in this regard than by the 
opinion of some intelligent and judi 
cious friend. He should mark th 
distinction between learning and wi 
dom. Learning is the possession @ 
the many; wisdom the possession 
but few. The one may almost be hs 
for the asking ; the other often elude 
the most patient and laborious ses 
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Learning is the sure reward of pro- 
tracted, plodding industry; wisdom 
is a coy maiden to be won only by 
the most assiduous attentions and 
scrupulous vigilance. There have 
been giants in learning who, in wis- 
dom, were verituble babes. The great 
battles of life are won bv those 
schooled in the wisdom of the world ; 
seldom by those who depend upon 
the learning of the schools. 


Those who read much have little 
time for careful, critical thought. 
The power to think aright is the 
power recognized in the counsels of 
men. There was some years ago an 
interesting and instructive meeting of 
four men engaged in the occupation 
of raising sheep. ‘I'wo of these men 
were graduates of the great English 
universities, Oxford and Cambridge ; 
the third was from a German univer- 
sity. The three were employees of 
the fourth, who could merely read 
and write. 


This is no argument against that| 


learning which crystalizes into wis- 
dom, or practical insight. But much 
of that which we call learning takes 
hold of the verbal memory alone and 
never crystalizes into faculty. 


Here lies the weak point in our 
systems of education. A mind full 
of other people’s thoughts, is a poor 
substitute for a mind well-disciplined, 
and capable of doing its own think- 
ing. 

Diffusive methods in school lead to 
diffusive methods, or rather, no meth- 
od at all in general reading. This 
tendency toward diffusiveness both 
in thought and action is due largely 
to the want of correct mental habits 
in early life. Most young people who 
read are impelled by an almost irre- 
sistible impulse to read every new 
book. It is quite impossible to do 
this; and quite as undesirable as im- 
possible. This tendency has already 
done much to lessen the respect once 
entertained for learning, and to weak- 
en the confidence in the efficiency of 
education. A very clearly defined 
reaction has already set in against 
this tendency, which must in the near 
future either reform or seriously crip- 
ple all attempts to educate the mass- 
es. The friends of our schools can- 
not longer be deaf to the mutterings 
of the coming storm. Its fury is cer- 
tain to be felt, and its force should be 
broken by the wise counsels and the 
prompt action of those now interest- 
ed in the future usefulness of the 
young people throughout our land. 

Carlyle formulated this hostile feel- 
ing in rather strong language when 
he said: “We have even now to look, 
hot among the educated, but among 
the uneducated, to find a Man.” The 
press is the Mentor of our modern 
Civilization, Reading as a means of 





mental culture is the vitalizing ele- 
ment in our social growth, and must 
be made the conservator of the pub- 
lic morals. 

What books shall we read? and, 
how shall we read? are the profound- 
est questions of the century, and will 
come to be so recognized. G. E. S. 


LIPPINCOTT’S READERS. 


WE fear that very few people 
ever reflect seriously on the 


fact that children who learn to talk 
quite well before they are five years 
of age, read quite indifferently when 
twelve years old. 

This can hardly be regarded as due 
to the greater difficulty necessarily 
experienced in learning a language 
through the medium of sight,over that 
experienced in learning the same 
language through the medium of hear- 
ing. There is clearly a vital defect 
in our methods of teaching reading 
in our schools, 

From the primary department to 
the very close of the high school 
course, reading in some form, is a 
daily exercise ; yet, natural and im- 
pressive readers are much rarer than 
natural and impressive talkers. True, 
their practice in talking is more ex- 
tensive than their practice in read- 
ing; but good models in talking are 
much rarer at home than good mod- 
els in reading at school. The diffi- 
culty, then, must be found in the fact 
that our text-books on this subject 
are neither natural in their method, 
nor progressive in their exercises. 

Professional elocutionists are sel- 
dom good readers. In most cases we 
might justly regard elocution as read- 
ing gone mad. Theseries of readers 
before us will do much to correct the 
false notions now quite prevalent in 
regard to reading; and their use in 
schools throughout the country will 
do much to educate even teachers in 
the principles and in the practice of 
natural and effective reading. This 
our schools need above all things else. 

Although seldom recognized, it is 
not the less true, that a child’s pro- 
gress in his other studies is depend- 
ent largely upon his ability to read 
understandingly and with facility. 
Few seem to fully recognize the great 
importance to pupils in the lower 
grades, of this ability to read at sight 
and understanding what they read. 

At least one-third more could be 
accomplished during a child’s school 
life, in other branches, geography, 
arithmetic, grammar, if reading were 
better taught in the early part of the 
school course. A pupil’s progress in 
geography, arithmetic, grammar, does 
not depend upon an early start in 
those studies, so much as it does upon 
his power acquired by reading, to 
grasp the thought embodied in the 
text. 





The first, second and third books 
in this series of readers, are admira- 
bly adapted to stimulate thought and 
inquiry on the part of younger pupils. 
What stimulates a pupil to think and 
inquire must be interesting to him; 
and what interests a pupil he is sure 
to learn quickly and with very little 
difficulty. 

Names of familiar things and forms | i 
of expression are in every exercise ; 
the common words of every-day life, 
here used to make up each lesson, are 
readily learned by association with 
familiar things, and are easily remem- 
bered. 

The series of language lessons, 
simple and progressive, form an ad- 
mirable feature of these readers. The 
critical analyses which often occom- 
pany reading lessons, are liable to 
become burdensome to both pupil and 
teacher. In the attempt to extend 
the pupil’s knowledge by these exer- 
cises, the main purpose of reading, 
as a school exercise, is lost sight of. 
The author has adopted the happy 
medium of doing neither too little nor 
too much in his efforts to introduce 
this feature. 

The fourth and fifth books of this 
series of readers are unique. A brief 
review of their many excellencies 
would fail to do them justice. We 
do not speak disparagingly of other 
readers when we pronounce these 
equal to any others that have fall- 
en under our notice. The selections 
are not simply new, they are excel- 
lent. 

Literary excellence and useful in- 
formation are the elements that com- 
mend them to our judgment. The 
books are calculated to instruct and 
to stimulate the masses of boys and 
girls who attend our schools. 

Purely literary excellence is attain- 
able by but few; but that excellence 
attainable by the many is the great 
object of our highest efforts ; and this 
excellence these readers are designed 
to promote. 





HORSFORD’s ACID PHOSPHATE 
In Intractable Dyspepsia. 

I used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in a 
case of the most intractable dyspepsia I ever 
met with. The effect was most charming, 
and I am satisfied that it is a valuable rem- 
edy. W.C. PUTNAM, M. D. 

Justus, Ohio. 





Fast and Safe. 


The Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific Railway 
have put on alimited express for New York, 
leaving Union Depot at 7:50 a. m., arriving at 
grand central depot, New York City, 6:30 p. 
m. next day, making the distance in 


THRTY-THREE HOURS 
and forty minutes, from four to six hours 
better time than any other route. Passen- 
gers on this train take breakfast and dinner 
in the 
SUPERB DINING-CARS 

of this line. For tickets call at Grand Union 
Ticket Office, 120 North Fourth Street, cor. 
of Pine. H.C. Townsend, General Passen- 





ger Agent. 
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JUST READY: 


President Garfield 


—AND— 


EDUCATION. 


By B. A. HINSDALE, 


President of Hiram College. 


1 vol. 12 mo, 409 pages, with steel pertraits of 
Gen. Garfield, Mrs. Garfield and Miss Booth, 
and other illustrations. $1 50. 


The choicest memorial of the martyred Presi- 
dent, prepared by his intimate friend, under the 
approvalof Mrs. Garfield; 100 pages devoted to 
an account of his life and acts at Hiram (his 
home for 24 years) and at Williams College; and 
300 pages of his scholarly and learned addresses 
on education, science and culture. 


*‘Mrs. Garfield looks With great favor upon 
the publication, and believes that no work would 
have given her husband more pleasure, or touch- 
ed his heart so deeply; for she, with him, loved 
the college where first they met, and where they 
always seemed, in a certain sense, to belong. 
One may almest consider Garfield in the light of 
author of this book. This memorial is the one 
that will appeal the most strongly to cultivated 
men, and to all educators. Portraits of General 
and Mrs. Garfield, selected by the latter, are to 
be pleasant features of this memorial.’’—[New- 
port News. 


Agents wanted in every town. Sold by book- 
sellers and by subscription. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers. 

Our books are for gale by all boeksellers; or will 
be sent by us, post-paid, to any part of the U. S. 
or Canada, on receipt of price. Our regular 
catalogue, our Illustrated Holiday Catalogue,and - 
our Descriptive Catalogue of 400 Heliotype En 
gravings (50 cts. each), will be sent free to any 
address; also, circulars descriptive of ‘‘Lucile’’ 
and ‘‘The Glad Year Round.’? 

JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


A Wonderful Offer. 
810 WORTH FOR $7.50. 


This is an actual fact, We offer the following 
Seven Complete Stories, printed from large type, 
and written by Mrs. Henry Wood, and bound in 


handsome cloth, with inkand gold side, by mail 
postpaid for $1 50. Booksellers usually char; 
from $1 to $1 50 each for them; but we send the 
whole seven for $1 50. The following i is the list 
of stories: East Lynne, The Haunted T ay 
The Lost Bank Note, The Doctor’s Daughter, A 
Life’s Secret, Was He Severe? The Tale of Sin. 





The stories are not sold separately. Satisfaction 
guaranteed i mone aaa Address 
. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 
P.O. aes nei. 35 Rose Street, New York. 
xv- 





NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 


Maury’s new series of Geographies, with 
new maps and illustrations Authentic, ex- 
cellent, elegant. For examination or intro- 
duction: Elementary, 54c; Revised Manual, 
$1 20; Physical, $1 50. Wall maps, set, $16 
net. For Easy ’Algebra and other works of 
the University Series, by Profs. Venable, 
Holmes, or Gildersleeve, addres University 
Publishing Co., 19 Murray st., N. Y. 


OUR LITTLE ONES ::: 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL ILLUS- 
TRATED MAGAZINE FOR LITTLE NURSERY 
PEOPLEIN THE WORLD. Bos- 

TON AND LONDON. $1.50 PER YEAR; 15 CENTS 
A COPY, NEWSDEALERS SELL IT, AGENTS 
WANTED. PLEASE SEND A THREE-CENT STAMP 
FOR SPECIMEN COPY TO 


RUSSELL PUBLISHING CO., Boston. 
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New Books. 


Switzler’s Illustrated History of 
Missouri. 
BY COL. W. F. SWITZLER, 
of Columbia, Mo. 


With interesting chapters on the In- 
dian Mounds and other pre-historic 
Monuments of the State, by Prof. 
A. J. Conant, A. M.; on its Phys- 
ical Geography, by Prof. G. C. 
Swallow, LL. D.; and on its Ma- 
terial Wealth, Productions and Pos 
sibilities, by R. A. Campbell C. E. 
Embracing 635 large octavo pages, 
elegantly printed on toned paper, 
and illustrated by about 200 fine 
wood engravings. 








The thought has grown upon us all 
the time as we have read each suc- 
ceeding chapter of this intensely in- 
teresting work, why it has not found 
its way into all the schools of the 
State, so that the children may grow 
up familiar with the persons and ele- 
ments which have contributed so 
much to make Missouri already one 
of the most commanding States in 
the Union. 

We do not see where a fact, or 
date, or incident; or page could be 
spared, and yet it seems to us that 
somehow, Col. Switzler, with that 
wonderful condensing power of which 
he is so much the master, ought to 
make this volume, without delay a 
text-book for the schools. 


Skeletons are not pleasant things 
to look at, and mostly our histories 
are skeletons. Every page of this 
history glows with life—is illuminat- 
ed and illustrated with facts and inci- 
dents which read like a romance. 


Certainly, no man in the State is 
better qualified to do this work than 
Colonel Switzler, one of the oldest 
journalists of the State, identified by 
his profession with all the stirring 
events of the last fifty years, a con- 
staft collector of statistics, gleaning 
in every field, and accepting nothing 
until personally authenticated. Se- 
lecting and combining from his enor- 
mous stores of historic treasures, he 
has given us a condensed compendium 
of knowledge concerning the settle- 
ment and development of our great 
commonwealth, whose value will be 
more and more appreciated as the 
years roll on. 

The archeological portion, which 


occupies the first twelve chapters, is 
intensely interesting, inasmuch as it 
gives an account of the various relics 
of antiquity with which the State 
abounds, such as mounds, embank- 
ments, implements of husbandry and 
the chase, pottery, &c., and the 
strangely shaped skulls of the an- 


cient Missourians. 


It is usual for historians to begin 
with the first occupancy of the Euro- 
peans, but here we have all that has 


been learned from the ancient re- 
mains of prehistoric races as well. 
This portion of the work is illustrat- 
ed by more than one hundred engrav- 
ings, which render great assistance to 
& proper understanding of the sub- 
jects discussed. Professor Conant is 
an acknowledged authority at home 
and abroad on archeological matters, 
and while in his work he has confined 
himself mainly to the archeology of 
Missouri, he has so treated the sub 
ject as to make these chapters a suc- 
cinct yet complete compendium of 
archeological science. 

Of the mechanical execution of 
this work, binding, paper and typog- 
raphy, it is only necessary to say 
that they are all that the most fastid- 
ious could desire. 

While it properly bears the name 
of the distinguished editor of the 
Columbia Statesman, it is the result 
of the combined labors of three other 
gentlemen associated with him, each 
of whom stards at the head of his 
own special department of research. 
Could not Col. Switzler be prevail- 
ed upon to recast this historical part 
of it so as to put it either into the 
shape of a Historical Reader, for a 
popular school book, or make it a 
text-book on History for the State? 
We hope to see it done. 





LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—The numbers for 
the weeks ending December 17th and 24th, 
contain the following valuable and interest- 
ing articles: The Last Great Dream of the 
Crusade, Nineteenth Century; Spanish Provy- 
erbs, St. James Gazette; Fifty Years Ago, 
St. James Gazette; Country Life in Italy, 
Temple Bar; German Student Life, Fraser; 
Henry Martyn, Church Quarterly; The 
Growth and Distribution of our National 
Wealth, Economist; The Eccentricities of 
the Rich, Spectator; Dr. Ward on the Divine 
Pre-movement, Spectator; The Story of a 
Railway Journey, Temple Bar; What Came 
of It, Argosy; Rev. James Thorn, Fraser; 
and the usual choice poetry. 

The next volume beginsin January. For 
52 numbers of 64 large pages each, or more 
than 3,300 pages a year, the subscription, $8, 
is low; yet we shall send the **American Jour- 
nal of Education” and the “Living Age”’ for 
$8, or for $10 50 the publishers offer to send 
any one of the American $4 monthlies or 
weeklies with the “Living Age” for a year, 
both postpaid. 

Certainly we shall do those who wish to 


private libraries, the attention of those in- 
terested in State, city, town, college or school 
libraries, is particularly cailed to this last op- 
portunity of supplying their shelves with a 
complete work which it is believed no li- 
brary in the country can, under this offer, 
afford to be without. 

If packing boxes are necessary in forward- 
ing sets, the cost of the boxes will be added 
to the bill. Address, and write directly to 
Littell & Co., 17 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





THE leading article in the “‘North Ameri- 
can Review” for January, contains the judg- 
ments of five of the most distinguished 
American authorities upon *‘Tbe Moral Re- 
sponsibility of the Insane.” Just at present 
this subject occupies a very prominent place 
inthe minds of the American people; but 
quite apart from its momeutary interest, as 
connected with the extraordinary trial now 
in progress in Washington, the problem ot 
determining the fact of insanity, and fixing 
the limits of responsibility of the insane, is 
one that in itself possesses an irresistible at- 
traction for every generous mind. The ruin 
of intellect appeals at once to our highest 
sympathies, and to whatever is noblest in 
human curiosity. 

The authors selected for the discussion o¢ 
this subject are Drs. Beard and Seguin o! 
New York, Dr, Elwell of Cleveland, Dr. 
Jewell of Chicago, and Dr. Folsom of Bos- 
ton. The other articles in the January num- 
der of the Review are as follows: The New 
Political Machine, by William Martin Dick- 
son; Shall Women Practice Medicine? by Dr. 
Mary Putnam Jacobi, and A Chapter of Con- 
federate History, by F. G. Ruffin. 

The announcement is made that the Feb- 
ruary number, to be issued January 15, will 
contain Part ILL. of the Christian Religion 
series of articles, and that it is to be a very 
able defence of the Christian faith. 


THe ART AMATEUR for January gives 13 
large pages of designs for decorative art 
work, including a chrysanthemum plate and 
a beautiful portrait plaque by Camille Piton; 
a fine plaque and two tiles of birds and flow- 
monograms and church decorations. 
There are also two attractive full pages ot 
Salmagundi Club drawings and holiday book 
illustrations. Messrs. Satterlee and Bircher 
furnish clever costume sketches; the Phila- 
delphia Artists’ Exbibition is reviewed and 
illustrated; and Doulton Ware, The China of 
our Grandmothers, are also the subjects of 
text and illustration. Among the other val- 
uable articles are those on Artists’ Views on 
Woman’s Dress, Art Value of Photography, 
Painted Dresses and Lace, Correct Princi- 
ples in Furniture, Hanging and Framing ot 
Pictures, &c. Certainly no lover of Art can 
afford to be without this handsome and rich- 
ly-tilled periodical. Price per annum, $4; 
single copies, 35c. Montague Marks, pub- 
lisher, 23 Union Square, New York. 


ers, 





WiIpbE AWAKE for 1882 announcesits com- 
ing in a prospectus crowded with the prom- 
ise of good things; a promise which, as its 











secure an invaluable library, an essential ser- 
vice by calling their attention to the offer of 
the publishers to furnish for a very low price 
complete sets of the “Living Age’’; and as 
the sets cannot be reprinted, the last oppor- 
tunity is now offered not only to procure 
them cheaply, but to procure them at all. 

The regular price of volumes has been, in 
numbers, $2 per volume, or, bound in cloth, 
$3 per volume. The publishers now offer 
the complete sets to the close of 1880, 147 vol- 
umes, as follows:— 

In numbers, or sheets, ready for binding, 
at one-half the subscription price, viz: $1 per 
volume; or, bound in black cloth, gilt baeks, 
at $1 75 per volume. 

It is hardly necessary to say to those ac- 
quainted with the work, that the same quan- 
tity of such valuable reading cannot other- 
wise be purchased with three times the 
money for which it is here oftered; and while 
this reduction in price places sets within the 
reach of individuals possessing or forming 








host of readers know, will be fully and faith- 
| fully kept. 

known of the popular authors appear as pos- 
itive contributors, while the new educational 
feature [the reading course for young folks] 





ready selected by a prize competition. 











the publication. 


The names of some of the best 


includes ‘numerous topics of interest. A 
special attraction will be the appearance dur- 
ing the year of the prize frontispieces, al- 


BUREAU OF EpUCATION—Circulars of In- 
formation: The Spelling Reform, report by 
F. A. March, 36 pp, 8vo, paper; No. 1, 1881, 
Construction of Library Buildings, 25 pp 8vo, 
paper; No. 3, Proceedings of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tional Association at its meeting at New 
York, February 8-10, 1881, 78 pp 8vo, paper. 


THe “North American Review,” begin- 
ning with next year, will be issued by its ed- 
itor, who has always owned and controlled 


A “GARFIELD” COUNTRY HOME. — The 
editor of ‘St. Nicholas” prints the following 
note in the January number of the magazine; 
Dear Old and New Readers: We ask, in 
this beautiful holiday season, to call your at- 
tention afresh to Willie Herrick’s proposition 
for founding a Garfield Country Home for 
Sick Children. You will find his letter on 
page 84 of the November number, and from 
the same page you will learn what ‘St. Nich- 
olas’’? and the Century Co. propose, with 
yout help, to do toward carrying out Willie’s 
suggestion. Meantime, it is enough to say 
that this movement has no connection with 
our late President or his family, beyond the 
adoption of his beloved name, in the belief 


that the 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


of America will be glad to honor his memory 
by helping to do a great practical good. This 
magazine circulates mainly among those who 
have comfortable homes and loving friends 
to make life bright for them; the children of 
the poor have almost no pleasures and much 
suffering. Yet, in God’s sight, they are own 
bruthers and sisters to you all! 
As stated in the November number, The 
Century Co., publishers of “St. Nicholas,’ 
have volunteered to receive and credit all 
subscriptions for the Garfield Home that may 
be sent them—with the understanding that 
if the total amount subscribed should prove 
insufficient to found a home, it shall be ap- 
plied as a “Children’s Garfield Fund” to the 
benefit of “The Poor Children’s Summer 
Home,” or some kindred charity of New 
York City. Letters and subscriptions may 
be addressed to The Century Co., Union 
Square, New York. The subscriptions up to 
this date amount to more than three hundred 
dollars. But why should they not amount to 
more than three thousand? Children’s pen- 
nies can 
DO WONDERS. 
Dimes and quarters soon grow into a big 
sum when earnest young heads and hands 
set towork. The smallest single subscrip- 
tions will be welome and duly recorded; but 
we would suggest that it is an excellent plan 
tor young folksin any locality to band to- 
gether and send in their united subscription. 
One little group already has sent in $50 in 
this way. The present and back volumes of 
“St. Nicholas” contain many home or 
SCHOOL PLAYs 
and entertainments, such as “The Acting 
Ballad of Mary Jane,” “Puppet and Shadow 
Plays,”’ “Johnny Spooner’s Menagerie,” the 
‘Land of Nod,” etc., by which little folks 
can earn money for charitable purposes, and 
give their friends a good time besides. 
We shall be glad to see the boys’ and girls’ 
contributions amount to a great deal of mon- 
ey this winter, all to be turned in time into 
comfort and joy for poor and suffering little 
ones. 
A Tri-Linguistic Lesson. 

Having been convinced by conversations 
with men of learning, that without some 
knowledge of the Latin language, the Eng- 
lish cannot be thoroughly learned, a young 
German-American gentleman, who fluently 
speaks both languages, but frequently mis- 
spells them, made up some time ago his mind 
to take lessons in German and English or- 
thography and spelling with one of our most 
experienced teachers of languages, and after 
about six months to be instructed also in 
Latin. But, on the Professor’s proposition, 
the pupil is now taught in one lesson all three 
languages in the following way: The teach- 
er dictates a kind of commentary at first on 
about half a page of Harkness’ Second Latin 
Book, which the pupil studies at home, and 
at the following lesson orally translates. Af- 
ter having at home put down in writing the 
English translation and translated it into 
German, he places both before the teacher, 
who with his red pencil points out his event- 
ual mistakes, so that the pupil himself may 
correct them athome. Persons who interest 
themselves in favor of this new method are 
invited to call on a Monday or Thursday, at 
Tp. m., at 2114 Wash street. XK. B-Y. 
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THE ATLANTIC for 1882 presents as usual, 
the most brilliant corps of writers in the 
country. In fact it goes abroad now and then 
and enriches its pages with the writings of 
the best novelists and essayists of the old 
world, thus furnishing in the course of the 
year as much reading matter, of the best 
quality, too, as is contained in twenty vol- 
umes of ordinary books! and all this for $4 
per year. Its life-size portraits of Emerson 
(anew one,) Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, 
Lowell and Holmes, for $1 each in addition 
to the subscription price, puts you into the 
perpetual presence of and companionship 
with the most noted men of the century— 
those who have made our literature famous 
at home and abroad. 

Honghton, Mifflin & Co. will also publish 
hereafter, the famous Edinburgh and Quar- 
terly reviews from the same plates as the 
British edition. 

Perhaps the best thing to do is to carefully 
read the full announcement on page 16. 





BOOKS RECEIVED, 

From Houghton, Mifllin & Co.: 

Home BALLapDs. By Bayard Taylor.—Beau- 
tifally illustrated, tasteitully boand, 8ve cloth, 
$5; morocco, tree calf or wood sides, $9. 

Country By-Ways. By Sarah Orne Jewett, 
authoress of Deephaven—$1 25. 

THe PoRTRAIT oF A LaDy. By Henry James, 
Jr., author of The Europeans. $2. 

James T. Fixeips: Biographical Notes and 
Personal Sketches. $2. 

Wu. LLOYD GARRISON AND HIS TIMES; or, 
Sketches of the Anti-Slavery Movement in 
America, and of the man who was its Founder 
and Moral Leader. By Oliver Johnson. $2. 


GARFIELD’s Worps. — Suggestive Passages 
from the public and private writings of James 
A. Garfield. By William Ralston Balch. $1. 

Boston Town —By Horace E. Scudder. 12mo 
illustrated, $1 50. 

WHITTIER BirtHDAyY Boox.—With steel por- 
trait and 12 illustrations—square 12mo, beauti- 
fully stamped—cloth, $1; flexible calf, morocco 
or seal, $3 50. 

EMERSON AND LONGFELLOW BirTHDAY Books 
same styles and prices as above 

Tok Tue#istic ARGUMENT AS AFFECTED BY 
Recent THeor1ks. By J. L. Diman, late Pro- 
fessor of History at Brown University. $2. 

For sale by the Hildreth Printing Co. 





From 8. C. Griccs & Co, Chicago.—‘‘Pre- 
adamites’’—or, a Demonstration of the Exist- 
ence of Men before Adam—together with aStudy 
of their Condition, Antiquity, Radical A filinities 
and Progressive Dispersion over the Earth. By 
Alexander Winchell, LL.D. 1! vol. 8vo, 528 pp. 
$3 50. St. Louis: Hildreth Printing Co. 


———  — 
New California Route. 
January 1, 1882, the new line to California 
via El Paso, Texas, composed of the St. L., 
lron Mountain and Southern Railway, Texas 
and Pacific Railway, and Southern Pacific 
Railway, will be opened. Its equipment will 
be superb. New palace sleeping cars, built 
expressly for this line, will leave St. Louis 
Union Depot at 9 a.m. daily, via the Iron 
Mountain Route, @edrun through to Dem- 
ing without change, where direct connection 
will be made with the Southern Pacific Rail- 
way’s California express, which has palace 
sleepers running through to San Francisco 
Without change. 
Only one change of cars from St. Louis to 
San Francisco via this line. 
Patronize the new Southern route, which 
is free from snow. 
For tickets and further information call at 
ticket offices 115 N. 4th st., and Union Depot. 
H. M. Hoxts, General Manager. 
F. CHANDLER, General Passenger Agt. 
C. B. Kinnan, Ass’t General Pass. Agt. 





Ponder on these Truths. 

Torpid kidneys, and constipated bowels, 
are the great causes of chronic diseases. 

Kidney-wort has cured thousands. Try it 
and you will add one more to their number. 

Habitual costiveness afflicts millions of the 
American people. Kidney-wort will cure it. 

Kidney-wort has cured kidney complaints 
of thirty years’ standing. Try it. See adv. 


A letter from Ewing College, in Franklin 
county, says that that institution is doing 
well this season. The school is one of the 
best in Southern Illinois, and the expense of 
attending is probably less than that of any 
other. 

Those who wish to go away from home to 
attend scbool will do well to correspond with 
the President of Ewing College, Prof. John 
Washburn, Ewing, Franklin county, Ill. 





CHICAGO AND ALTON RAILROAD. 


North, East and West. 
—o— 

The shortest, quickest and only line under 
one management running two daily indepen- 
dent trains between St. Louis and Chicago, 
connecting in the Union Depot at Chicago 
with through day and Pullman drawing-room 
Sleeping Cars without change, for all points 
in Wisconsin, Minnesota and the Northwest, 
Michigan, Canada and all New England and 
Eastern cities. 

The popular and finest equipped line be- 
tween St. Louis and Kansas City, running 
two daily express trains, connecting in the 
Union Depot at Kansas City for all points in 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona and California. Morning and even- 
ing train for Hannibal, Quincy and Keokuk. 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars, the finest in 
the world. Elegant Reclining Chair cars, 
without extra charge. 

Palace Dining Cars—meals enjoyed at leis- 
ure. Steel, stone and iron bridges. Train 
porters to attend to wants of travelers. 

Careful and obliging men in charge. 

To secure these advantages, see that your 
tickets read via Chicago & Alton Railroad. 

St. Louis Ticket Office, No. 117 N Fourth 
Street, cor of Pine, and at the Union Depot. 

S. H. KNIGHT, Ticket Agent. 


. Time Proves All Things. 

A good reputation to be permanent must 
be established upon a solid foundation. An 
article of real merit rises to the uppermost 
level of success, not by being puffed into 
ephemeral notoriety, but by gradually win- 
ning its way to public confidence. Evidences 
of its worth become irresistible, until it final- 
ly attains a time-honored reputation which 
none will deny. 

Such is the case with Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches, which have for thirty years been 
recommended by physicians, and are now 
used so generally that they have become a 
pocket, office and household necessity with 
thousands who are troubled with Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Consumptive Diseases, 
and the various throat troubles to which 
singers and public speakers are subject. 
They will clear and strengthen the voice mar- 
vellously. 








Renew Failing Vigor. 

Debility, either general or local, will even- 
tually wreck the constitution if not speedily 
remedied. To effectually prevent premature 
decay, and check the daily loss of vital ener- 
gy, which ultimately must result in the total 
loss of virile power, the nervous system and 
its great centre—the brain—must be sustain- 
ed. Allen’s Brain Food, an invigorant, pro- 
fessionally indorsed, exerts a nourishing and 
strengthening influence of special value in 
all cases of nervous debility, loss of virile en- 
ergy and exhaustion of physical and mental 
force from any cause. Itis no nostrum, but 
astandard remedy, on which the deb‘litated 
and ne1vous can firmly rely. 





PERSONS suffering from Coughs, Colds, 
Consumption, Throat and Lung Diseases, 
Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Weak Stomach, 
Diseases of the Kidneys and General Debil- 
ity, should use Dr. Crook’s Wine of Tar. 

They will find that it excels all other rem- 
edies. Itis the best of tonics, and pleasant 
to the taste. Health and strength follow 
{rom its use. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Is the solvent, if you must take quinine. 
Dissolve the quinine in one-half a teaspoon- 
fulof Acid Phosphate, then mingle in half a 








tumbler of water. 
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The Tron Tonic is a 


preparation of Pro- 
towkd de of Iron. Peru- 





——- Bark, and Phos- 

ates, associated 
ruin the Vegetable 
Aromatics. It serves 
every purpose where 
a Tonic 


necessary 
MANUFACTURED BY THE DR. HARTER MEDICINE CO., NO. 213 NORTH 3 NORTH MAIN STREET, ST. LOUIS. 


from general debility to such aa extent eal ciaen aia eerie my labor was exceedingly bur- 
did not give me much relief, but on the contrary, was followed by 

e I began the use of your Iron Tonic, from which I re- 
Poa almost immediate and heel results. ‘Theold energy returned and I found that my natural force 
not permanently abated. I have used three bottles of -. Tonic. Since us’ 
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with double the ease. e tranquil nerve 
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Better than putting one Dollar « ut 
at compound interest, is the sending 
it to Dr. C. W. Benson, Baltimore, 
Md., for two boxes of his Celery and 
Chamomile Pills, which cure nervous 
disease, quiet the mind, bring on re- 
freshing sleep and prevent paralysis. 





Women that have been given up by their 
dearest friends as beyond help, have been 
permanently cured by the use of Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. It is a 
positive cure for all female complaints. Send 
to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 Western Av- 
enue, Lynn, Mass., for pamphlets. 





Important to Travelers. 

Special inducements are offered you by 
the Burlington Route. It will pay you to 
read their advertisement to be found else- 
where in this issue. 





E. F. Sartor should not, in the 
first place, have gotten up such an 
attractive advertisement, and in the 
second place, he should not have put 
it into the American Journal of Ed- 
ucation, if he did not want to hear 
from it—and hear from it often, too; 
and hear from a wide section of the 
country at the same time. 

Our subscribers know a good thing 
when they see it, and they not only 
want the best, but they are able to 
pay forit. That “Fine Office Sta- 
tionery,” advertising cards and labels 
drew so much correspondence and 
trade that Sailor ordered the adver- 
tisement ‘‘out” peremptorily, although 
it had been paid for in advance for 
three months. 

Well, the fact is, he put so much 
beauty and genius into his work and 
his advertisement, that he had more 
than he coulddo. Why, the whiskey 
labels he printed were so elegant that 
it made the vile stuff seem almost 
good cnough to drink. 

When he gets over the rush a little 
we are going to have him print a 
thousand sets of our School Mottoes. 

Won’t they be artistic, attractive 
and gorgeous? Won’t the children 


cry to go to school where these mot- 
toes decorate the walls? 





Miss BLancue Matrtuews, one of 
the most successful teachers in Mon- 
ticello, Ark., writes under date of 
Dec. 23, 1881: 

“The desks arrived safely, and are 
all that we could wish. ‘Aids’ have 
already effected a great improvement 
in behavior and recitations.” 


This isoneof numerous commend- 
ations continually coming in, and we 
ask teachers who find their task a 
burden, to consider for a moment how 
much better they can work with good 
material. 











DR. CROoOOEH’s 


WINE oF TAR 


CURES THOUSANDS YEARLY. 

33 A POSITIVE CURE 
ForCoughs,Colds, 
AND CONSUMPTION. 

Is the Best of Tonics; 
~ Cures Dyspepsia ; 

Restores theAppetite; 

Strengthens the System; 
em Restores the Weak 

: and Debilitated. 


A trial of it will prove all 
we claim.Ask your druggist 
for Dr. Crook’s Wine 
of Tar; take no other. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


S.N. SMITH & CO., Prop’r 
Successors to Oliver Crook & Co. 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


OR. J, KRAMER’S GERMAN EYE SALVE 


= Is a positive cure for weak and dis- 
ma cased eyes. Safe and Reliable. 

sc» Never fails to cure or relieve any 
case of sore eyes, and no remedy is 
so immediate in its effects. Price 
25 cts.abox. Should your drug- 


gist not have it, on receipt of 25 ots. (or postage 
stamps) we will send you a# box free of expense. . 


DER COROOn Sf 

















S. N. SMITH & CO., Proprietors, Dayton, 0. 
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Another Boom for Agents! 


| k T an’, NEW BOOK 
18 DECIDEDLY 

al Walll \ The Best! 

“THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER.” 


Will outsell all his previous works, and offers 
you the best chance of your life to make money 
rapidly. Old agents will act promptly and se- 
cure choice territory, and we udvise you to do 
the same. Outfitsnowready. Send at once for 
circulars and terms to 

DOUGLAS BROS. & PAYNE, 


xv-14 Publishers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Portable Mulay Saw Neill, 











With improvements It may be pret et 
recently made 1s un- hy either two or 
equaled as a neigh- Bchree men. and will 
borhood mill. It can 

be run by cither steam , 

or water power. and is fia power and number 
es 


“of hands employed 
4 as mills of 
capacity. 





cially = pted to 
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It makes smooth and even lumber. leaves no stubshot, 
and will cut any sized log up to four feet in diameter. 
it may be transported from one locality to another and 
ed for sawing in from two to three days. 
€ profitable in localities where there is 
t timber to justify the erection = 8p large 
ot de: seriptive circular, ete., 
CHANDLER & TAYLOR, g A a Hy Indiana. 


We also build the heavy Standard Circular Saw 
Mill, with either one or two saws as v ell as the 
Pony Circular Saw Mill that is capable of being 
run with light power. We also build stationary 





engines of varied capacity; also portable thresh- 
ing engines. xv-l 
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A SENSATION 
Has often been made by the discovery of some 
new thing, but-nothing has ever stood the test 
like Dr. Benson’s Celery and Chamomile Pills; 
their popularity and sale is unprecedented. 

‘lhey supply a need long felt and must become 
ahousehold remedy. Just think—to be cured in 
a few weeks of these terrible nervous troubles 
and awtul suffering trom Sick Headache, Neural- 
gia and Dyepepsia, and the nervous system put 
ina natural and healthy condition, destroying 
the possibility of Paralysis, Angina Pectoris 
and sudden death, which 1s carrying off 80 many 
noble men and wome<n in the full tide of life and 
usefulness. 

This simple remedy of Extract of Celery Seed 
and Chamomile Flowers, combined in the form 
of pills, isaboonto humanity. Ithas saved the 
lives of thousands of nervous, headaching chil- 
dren in ourschools and outevery year. Noner- 
vous person or sufferer from Headache, Neural- 
gia, Dyspepsia or Paralysis will do themselves 
justice until they try them. 

Sold by all druggists. Price, 50 cents a box. 
Depot, 106 North Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. 
By mail, two boxes for $1, or six boxes for 
82 50, to any address. 


DR. C. W. BENSON’S 


SKIN CURE 


ts Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 
SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINCS on ll parts of the 
body. It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; 
removes tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet 
dressingin THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 
bottlesin one package, consisting of both internr' 
and external treatment. 
All first class druggists haveit. Price$1. per package. 
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AND FAVORITE PRASCBIPTI\N. 








5 a 
Allen’s Brain Food. 
A botanical extract, Permanently strengthens 
the Drain, and positively cures nervousness, 
nervous debility, and all weakness of generative 
organs. Price, $1; 6 for $5, All druggists. 
Depot Allen’s Pharmacy, 315 First Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. SeND FOR CIRCULAR. Free by 
mail on receipt of price 
12t 


THE TEMPERANCE 
Mutual Benefit Association, 


57 CENTRE SQUARE, EASTON, PA. 





This Association bas now been in successful 
operation for more than 10 years, and during that 
time paid 92 death claims and distributed to the 
heirs of deceased members over $150,000 in cash. 

We invite the especial attention of temperance 
people everywhere to the beneficent ebjects of 
this Association. 


Good Active Agents Wanted! 


Your correspondence is solicited. Address 
L. A. TYLER, General Agent, Easton, Pa. 


Middleton’s (5c.) Household Dyes, 
AND INK POWDERS. 


TEN BEAUTIFUL COLOKS: 


Blue, Green, Black, Magenta, Yellow, Crimson, 
Scarlet, Violet, Brown, Orange. 





We are not at liberty to give the 
postoffice address of Miss Ellen 
Thorp—but after the experience of 
others with her—we should advise 
that “class of young ladies who are 
just dying to get her to write some 
compositions for them,” to get up 
their own compositions. 

Borrowed compositions are apt to 
cause confusion. 





One teacher writes: ‘Your Aids 
to School Discipline have created a 
revolution in both the habits and 
feelings of our pupils and patrons. 

We have had no case of tardiness 
since I began to use them, and the 
parents call often now to see how 
and why it is that the children are so 
interested.” 

That is good testimony. A few 
such “‘helps” will create a revolution 
in almost every school, and lay the 
basis of success in the career of thou- 
sands. Promptness and the habit of 
study once secured, and the child is 
already far on the way to a career of 
good citizenship. 


Poor Sailor! His advertisement in 
this journal brought too many inqui- 
ries after Wedding Cards, Invita- 
tions, Tickets, Programmes, &c. 

Well, he might have known, if he 
had thought a moment, that this pa- 
per circulates among just the class of 
people who want such things. 

It is a serious and profitable busi- 
ness to advertise in this journal. 

We should advise people who do 
not want to hear from their adver- 
tisements, to keep away from our 
columns. 








Hudson’s Howard Shakespeare. 
THE LATEST AND BEST EDITION PUB- 
LISHED IN THIS COUNTRY. 


1FSpecial discounts given to those ordering 
immediately. GINN- HEATH &CO , 
Boston, New York and Chicago. 





AGENTS WANTED AT ONCE 
To sell the Life and Complete History of the 


TRIAL OF GUITEAU! 


A sketch of his erratic career, and full history 
of the strange scenes and startling disclosures 
of his trial, the most costly and remarkable in 
the annals of crime. Well illustrated. Will 
sellimmensely. Agents’ outfit 50c. Terms to 
agents liberal. Address HUBBARD BROS,, 

Publishers, 163 Sixth st., Kansas City, Mo. 





For Bronchial, Asthmatic, and Pul- 
monary Complaints ‘‘Brown’s Bronchial Tro- 
ches’? manifest remarkable curative properties. 
Like all other meritorious articles, they are fre- 
quently imitated, and those purchasing should 
be sure to obtain the genuine. 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of ORATORY 


I. N. BEERS, Principal. 


Pror. Beers is one of the most successful 
teachers of Elocution in the United States, having 
had 25 years experience, during which time he 
has had under his training many of the most 
prominent educators, ministers, lawyers, and 





Woman can Sympathize with Woman. 
ealth of Woman is the Hope of the Race. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
\VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


for all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
eocommon toour best female population. 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous humorsthereis checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
ft cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indi- 

estion. 

° That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
fand backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at alltimesand under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E, PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box foreither. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let. Address as above. Mention this Paper. 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS, They cure constipation, bilioariess, 
and torpidity of theliver. 25 cents per bc=, 





x3-Send me (if youlike) Fifty Cents in stamps 
or otherwise, and I will mail you a copy of my 


“‘Rational Classification of 
Literature for Shelving and 


Cataloguing Books in a_Li- 
brary.’’ 


8vo, 48 pages, (with directions for ure). 
FRED. B. PERKINS, 
Free Public Library, 8an Francisco, Cal. 


Address 





THE NORRIS SCRAP CABINET. 
‘* INVALUABLE TO EVERY LITERARY MAN.’? 
A SPLENDID HOLIDAY GIFT. 

‘*By all means the best arrangement for pre- 
serving newspaper clippings.’’ — Rev. J. M. 
Caldwell, Chicago. 

‘*The Cabinet came all right. I am greatly 
pleased with it. The cost is no measure of its 
value.’’—Rev. J. O. Peck, D. D., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Send stamp for illustrated circular ‘‘H.’’ 

The Norris Scrap Cabinet Company, 
81 E. Randolph 8t., Chicago. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 





OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, in Biology, with special reference to prep- 
aration for a Medical Course, and in General 
Scientific Studies, with English, French, and 
German, Political Economy, History, etc. 

For programme, address Prof.Gzo. J. Brusn, 
Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn. x312-2 





| Goa STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 
. for the special preparation of teachers. The 
full course of study requires three years. Tui- 
tion free to those who pledge themselves to teach 
in the State; to others, $30 per year. High 
Schoo] Department offers the best advantages 
tor preparing for college or for business. Tui- 
tion: $30 per year. Grammar School Depart- 
ment furnishes excellent facilities for obtaining 
a good. practical education. Tuition, $25 per 
vear. Terms begin Aug. 29, 1881 and Nov. 21, 
1881. For partieulars address Edwin C. Hewett, 
President, Normal, Ill 





TTENTION, AGENTS! New Maps, 
» cnests, Oil Paintings, Frames etc. 
c. ROSS, 
311 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





 ¥— Sold by all Druggists. <<‘) 
$7 Costly outfit free. 


Augusta, Maine 


A WEEK. $12aday at home easily made. 
Address Trug & Co., 





A “NEY war ; 
« | DN 0 RI @ 
y on 
THE ONLY MEDICINE 
i IN EITHER LIQUID OR DRY FORM 
That Acts at the same time on 
bd THE LIVER, THE BOWELS, 
Y AND THE EIDNEYS. 
WHY ARE WE SICK? 
Because we allow these great organs to 
become clogged or torpid, and poisonous 


humorsare therefore forced into the blood 
that should be expelled naturally. 





WILL SURELY CURE 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 


LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
PILES, CONSTIPATION, URINARY } 7 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
by causing free aclion of these organs and 
restoring their power to throw off disease. 
Why suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
Why frightened over disordered Kidneys? 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 


Itisputupin Dry Vegetable Form, in tin 
cans one package of which makes six quarts of 
medicine. Also in Liquid Ferm, very Concen- 
trated, for those that cannot readily prepare it. 


t#'It acts with equal efficiency in either form. 


A 


Y 


14-7 12t 
per day at home. Samples worth 

5 to $2 ’ $5 free. Addres Srumeos & Co., 

Portland, Maine. 18-10 14.8 





L. W. SEELY, 


Solicitor of Patents 


OrFice Cor. 5TH AND F Sts. 
Address Lock Box 1. 





WASHINGTON, D.C. 
—-- 

Patents procured, trade marks and labels reg- 
istered, and existing patents reissued. Prelim- 
inary examinations made, assignments, etc., 
prepared, and all business with the patent office 
transacted. Nocirculars. Full information by 
correspondence. 14-12 ly 





National Teachers’ Agency. 


Schools supplied with first-class teachers with- 
outcharge. Agents wanted throughout the Uni- 
ted States Teachers will find the central loca- 
tion and the ‘‘Mutual Plan’’ of this agency make 
it the best avence to situations in the West and 
South. Send stamp tor application-form to 

NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

School sup lies at a large discount. Agency 
for the Universal Graded Grammar Blanks, set, 
35 cents. Send stamp for circular, and learo 
how to increase your income. 14-12 ly 


PATENTS 


We continue to act as Solicitors for Patents, Caveats, 
Trade Marks, Copyrights, etc., for the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, England, France, Germany, etc. We 
have had thirty-five years’ experience. 
Patents obtained through us are noticed in the SCT 





public men in this country. 
Write for special 16-page circular, giving a 
large list of references and other information. 


210 & 212N. Third Street, St. Louis. 
14-50 


Make one pint of first-class dye, or half-pint 
of fine writing ink. We will send 6p s of 
assorted colors, post-paid, on receipt of 25 cts. 
Agents wanted. C.N. MIDDLETON, 

58 East 108th Street, New York. 


ENTIFIC AMERICAN. This large and splendid illus- 
trated weekly paper, $3.20 a year,shows the Progress 
of Science, is very interesting, and has an enormous 
circulation. Address MUNN & CO., Patent Solici- 
tors, Pub’s. of SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 37 Park Row, 
NewYork. Hand book about Patents free. ‘ 


GET IT OF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, $1.00 e 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
(Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, VT. 
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Best School Report 


Aids teachers in curing 
rents. Send 3 cent stam 
es of 50 sent post-p. 
stamps or 100 for $1. Addre 
munications to 8. S. McBr 
ton, Ohio. 
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All persons contemplatin g or re- 
moval to Colorado, Wyom! the Blac 
Hills, Utah, Idaho, MontanagNevada, Ore- 
gon, Washington or California, should cor- 
respond with Jas. F. Aglar, General Agent 
Union Pacific Railway, St. Louis, before pur- 
chasing tickets via any other line. Informa- 
tion of value relative to routes, rates, in- 
ducement to settlers, etc., together with care- 
fully prepared and reliable publications de- 
seriptive of the States and Territories nam- 
ed, will be mailed free upon application. 
14-4¢ 





Valuable Buok Given Away, 

“Pleasure Resorts of St. Louis and Vi- 
cinity,” is the title of a handsomely illus- 
trated little volume, just issued by the 
principal railroads centreing in St. Louis. 
As the name indicates, it contains a de- 
scription of the public gardens, pleasure 
resorts and picnic grounds in St. Louis, 
and those located on the railroads adja- 
cent to the city. In addition to this, and 
that which makes the work especially val- 
uable, is the fact that all of the noted min- 
eral springs located in the Southwest are 
fully described. Location, best mode of 
access, and the special medicinal virtues 
of the waters are clearly defined, and 
much important information given in re- 
gard to these health-giving resorts not 
The wonderful Ex- 
celsior Springs of Western Missouri, in 
Clay County, near Kansas City, the wa- 
ters of which have effected many of the 
most remarkable cures in this century, 
are among the places desciibed. This val- 
uable reference book will be muiled free 
to all by sending address to 

H. C. TOWNSEND, 

Gen. Pass. Agent Wabash, St. Louis & 

Pacific Railway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Aids to School Discipline. 


Miss Mary Ler, Newport, Ark., 
writes us under date of June 15, ’81, 
as follows: “I received the school 
aids three months since, and am much 
pleased with them. My pupils are 
delighted ; each one trying to excel 
the other. I have never seen any- 
thing stimulate pupils so much. I 
would not on any account do without 
them.” 


Slated Paper. 


Pror. A. B. Crump of Pine Blaff, 
Ark., in a recent letter says: “I 
bought of you last year, slated paper 
for Blackboards, and found it to be 
just as you recommended it. Please 
fill the following order, etc. I could 
not do my work without plenty of. 


BLACKBOARDS, 


and your slated paper exactly and 
fully fills the bill.” 








Which Way To-Day? 


THE POPULAR 


4 AR . f 
as t 


Extends the advantages of its 


SUPERIOR ACCOMMODATIONS! 


To Passengers going 


East, Northeast, 
North, Northwest, 
West, and Southwest. 


The important features of this line are its 
Unequaled Through Car 
System, 

Running Falace Sleeping Cars daily from ST. 
LOUIS te New York, Boston, Chichgo, Omaha, 
Ottumwa, Kansas City, and all intermediate 


points. 7 3-New and Elegant Superb Dining 
Cars attached to through trains, in which first- 
class meals are served at 75 Cents. 








For Tickets, Sleeping Car Berths, etc., call at 
GRAND UNION TICKET OFFICE. 
120 N. Fourth, cor. Pine, St. Louis. 


J C. GAULT, H. C. TOWNSEND, 
Gen’! Manager. Gen’! Pass’r Agent 


TAS TEC 








North, West & Northwest. 
ITiS THE ONLY LINE 


Runving Pullman Sleeping cars between 
ST. LOUIS and —- 
AN 


ST. LOUIS and ROCK ISLAND. 
It is the SHORT LINE between 


st. liouis, 
Cedar Rapids, 
Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. 


Parlor Cars with Reclining Chairs between St. 
Louis and Burlington, and Pullman Sleeping 
Cars from Burlington to Minneapolis WITHOUT 
CHANGE 


The FAVORITE ROUTE between 
St. Louis, Ottumwa, Des Moines, 
Council Bluffs, Omaha and Lincoln. 
wg-Passengers by this Line have only one 
change of cars between St. Louis and Lincoln, 
Nebraska Direct connections at Omaha with 
through trains on the Union Pacific Railroad for 
All Points in the Far West. 
he most pleasant route for Dubuque, Ra- 
cine, Milwaukee, LaCrosse, and 
ALL POINTS NORTH. 

Steel track and superior equipment, combined 
with their Great Through Car Arrangement, 
makes this, above all others, the favorite route 
to the North, Northwest, and the Far West. 

7 it, and you will find traveling a luxury in- 


of a discomfort. 
. SANBORN, Cc. G. LEMMON, 

Gen’1 Agent. Ticket Agent. 
112 NORTH FOURTH STREET. 112 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 
PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen’1 Pam, 2 ls 
0. 

?. o SOETEe, General Manager, Chicago. 





CAMP’S PRIMARY MAPS. 
The Best Physical and Political 
Outline Maps Published. 


Encouraged by the favor with which the larger 
set of Camp’s New Outline Maps have been re- 
ceived, we have prepared a new and beautiful 
set of maps, which are especially designed for 
the use of schools which think they cannot afford 
to purchase the larger set. 


The Primary Set consists of 


No. 1. The hemispheres, size about 30x50 inches 


No. 2. North America .... he 25x30 

No. g. The United States.. 30x50 = ¢ 
No. 4. South America..... bene 26x30 =(** 
No. 5. Europe............« “ss 25x30 = ** 
ts Os OER Soi ioc cec ct ee ae 25x30‘ * 
eS Seer (+. 95a §* 
No. 8. Oceanica........... iy 25x: ad 


x30 
This set is as well engraved and as well made 
in every particular as the larger set; the num- 
bers are identical, and the same key will accom- 
pany it. 


Prices of Camp’s Primary Maps, 
with Key. 


Backed with muslin, colored, bound in neat 


ids nec crcundcessacnan: gocee ane tana $20 00 
Backed with muslin, colored, bound, var- 
CN POND ccc cccutccecsachtecesdee 20 00 


The Common School Set of Apparatus 


Embraces in addition to the Desks and Seats, 
the Teacher’s Desk and Chair, Recitation Seat 
and Blackboards, a set of Camp’s Outline Maps 
and Key, costing from............ $20.00 to $30.00 
Set Reading Charts.................. 3.00 to $5.00 
Set Cutter’s Physiological Charts... .8.00 to 18.00 
Teacher’s Guide to Illustration.............. 1.00 
Terrestrial 8-inch Globes ........... 8.00 to $16.00 
Hemisphere 5-inch Globe. ................05 3. 
Object Teaching Forms . 
Numeral Frame... 
Cube Root Blocks. a 
Horse Shoe Magnet...............-eeeseeees 

For circulars of school desks, maps, globes, 
charts, and apparatus of all kinds, address with 
stamp for reply, and write direct to 


J. B. MERWIN, 
704 Chestnut Street. St Lonis. 











Illinois Central Railroad. 


TIME TABLE. 





‘Train No.3, Daily, 
Train 1, Daily with Through 





STATIONS exceptSunday Sleeping Car 
Chicago to New 
Orleans. 
Leave Chicago.... . 8.40 a. m. 8.30 p. m. 
Arrive Effingham .. 4.40 p.m. 3.55 a.m. 
Arrive Odin ........ 7.10 p. m. 5 45a. m. 
Arrive Centralia.... 7.35 p.m. 6.10 a. m. 
Leave Centralia..... 10.05 p. m. 6.15 a.m. 
Arrive Cairo........ 4.05 a. m. 10.50 a. m 
Arrive Martin...... 7.400. m. 1.25 p. m. 
Leave Martin....... 10.40 a.m. 10.15 p. m. 
Arrive Nashville.... 7.30 p.m. 10.00 a. m. 
Arrive Milan........ 9.10 a.m. 2.45 p.m. 
Leave Milan... .... 12.55 p. m. 3.30.a.m. 
Arrive Memphis.... 4.15 p. m. 8.15 a. m. 
Arrive Jackson,Ten 10.40 a. m. 4.00 p. m. 
Leave Jackson, Ten.10.45a.M. eas ee eee 
Arrive Mobile, Ala.1.50a.m. se... ss se ee 
Arrive Gr. Junction12.45 p. m. 6.00p. m. 
Leave Gr. Junction 6.22 p. m. 6.22 p. m. 
Arrive Memphis. .. 8.20 p. m. 8.20 p.m. 
Arrive Jackson, Mis 10.45 p.m. 3.21 a. m. 
Leave Jackson, Miss 5.40 a. m. 5.40 a.m. 
Arrive Vicksburg . 8.00a. m. 8.00a.m. 
Arrive New Orleans 7.15 a.m. 11.00 a. m. 





NOTE—That Train No. 3 (with through New 
Orleans sleeper) leaving Chicago at 8;30 p. m. 
daily, arrives at New Orleans at 11:00 a. m. the 
second morning (383 hours). This is 8 hours 
quicker time than has ever been made from Chi- 
cago to New Orleans, and 8 hours quicker time 


than by any other route. 
NOTE—That Train No. 3, leaving Chicago at 
8:30 p. m., arrives ut Memphis via Grand Junc- 


tion and the Memphis & Charleston Railroad, at 
8:20 p. m. (23 hours and 50 minutes from Chica- 
go). Passengers on this train have the advantage 
of through sleeper to Grand Junction, which is 
reached at 6:00 p. m. 

NOTE—That passengers leaving on Train No. 
1, make connection at Milan with Louisville & 
Nashville train, arriving at Memphis at 4:15p. 
m ; also at Grand Junction with Memphis & 
Charleston Railroad, arriving at Memphis at 


8:20 p. m. 

NOTE—The close connection with the Mobile 
& Ohio Railroad at Jackson,Tenn.,and the quick 
time we are thus enabled to make. Mobile pas- 
sengers can secure sleeping car accommodations 
for Train No. 1 at Du Quoin, at 12:15 a. m., and 
— at Jackson, Tenn., direct for Mobile. 

ully, A. H. HANSON, 
General Passenger Agent. 
THOS. DORWIN, General Northern Passenger 
Agent, Chicago. 


C. E. RUSSELL, Traveling Pass. Agt., Chicago. 





| JORDN J. SPROULL, General Agt., New York: 


Louisville & Nashville Railroad 


“Evansville Route.” 








(Formerly St. Louis & Southeastern) 


THE SHORT LINE 
And positively the best route from 


St. Louis 
—TO— 


Nashville, Tenn., 
Where it connects for all points 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 


Including Pensacola, 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond, thus form- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 





Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 

ome ot 


to Nashville without change. 





No other line can 





offer this accommodation, 
This is the best route for 


Belleville, Shawneetown, 
And all points in Southern Illinois. 
It is the only line for 


EVANSVILLE 


And all points in Southern Indiana and North 
western Kentucky. 


For threugh tickets and full information call 
at Ticket Office, 106 North Fourth Streets, op- 
posite Planters’ House. B. F. BLUE, 

Gen. Ticket Agt. 

JAS. MONTGOMERY, Gen. Supt. 

W.F. CONNER, Ticket Agent. 

106 North Fourth Street, St. Louis. 





St. Lonis and Cairo Short Line, 


VIA DU QUOIN. 
Shortest and Quickest Route to 


NEW ORLEANS, MEMPHIS, 
MOBILE, VICKSBURG, 


And all Southern Cities. 


The only Southern Line running trains 
from Union Depot, and the oNLY LINE 
running Pullman Sleepers through to New 
Orleans and Memphis without change. 


Ticket office, 104 N. Fourth Street, and 
Union Depot, St. Louis. 


E. H. COFFIN, GEO. W. PARKER, 
Ticket Agent. General Manager. 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS, 


Address, with stamp for reply, 
And write direct to 





J. B. MERWIN, 
Dealer in school supplies of all kinds. 
704 Chesnut street, St. Louis,Mo 
































































































































FOR 1882 


Will be of the same sterling and varied excel- 
lence as heretofore, giving the best Serial and 
Short “tories, Essays, Sketches, Poetry. Criti- 
cism, and discussion of important Timely Top- 
ics twill contain 


SERIAL STORIES 
Bt. 


THOMAS HARDY, 


The eminent English novelist; Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, author of ‘‘Friends,’’ ‘‘Tne Gates A- 
jar,’’ eto. W.H. Bishop, auther of ‘* Detmold’’ 
George Parsons Lathrop, author of ‘‘A Study of 
Hawthorne.’’ 


THE ATLANTIC WRITERS 


Include, beside many others, 


H. W. Longfellow, Cc. D. Warner, ; 
J.G. Whittier, T. W. Higginson, 
oO. W. flolmes. E. L. Godkin, 


4. R. Lowell, 

E. C. Stedman, 

W. D. Howells, 
Henry James, Jr., 
Phillips Brooks. 
Richard Grant White, 
T.B Aldrich, 
Horace E. Scudder, 
Rose Terry Cooke, 


Sarah Orne Jewett, 
John Burroughs, 
Edward Everett Hale, 
Lucy Larcom, 

John Fiske, 

James Parton, 

mt 

Celia Thaxter, 

Edgar Fawcett. 


HP The Atvawtic furnishes in the course of 
the year as much reading as is contained in 20 
ordinary books of 300 pages each. 


*«We do not know of any exercise which gives 
the patriotic American a more lively and grate- 
ful sense of the superiority of the best magazine 
literature in this country to periodical publica- 
tions of the same class in Europe than turning 
over the pages of a bound volume of The Allan- 
tic Monthly. Thereis nothing in England which 
compares favorably with this excellent publica- 
tion,’’—[New York Tribune. 


**Well established as the best representative of 
Amer'can periodical literature which appeals to 
readers by its own charms.’’—[New York Eve- 
ning Post. 





TERMS: $400 a year, in advance, postage 
free. With superb life-size portrait of Emer- 
son (new), Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Low- 
ell or Holmes, $5 00; with two portraits, $6 00; 
with three, $7 00; with sour, $8 00; with five, 
$9 00; with all six portraits, $10 00. 


January No. now Ready, Containing 
Police Report, W. D. Howells. 


John Baptist at the Jordan. The first of 
aseries of exceedingly interesting articles on 
the Life and Times of Jesus Christ. By Ed- 
ward Everett Hale. 


Stadies in the South. The first of an im- 
portant series of papers by the author of ‘Cer- 
tain Dangerous Tendenciesin American Life.’ 


And other Stories, Essays, Poems and Reviews, 
by H.H., J.T. Trowbridge, Elizabeth Rob- 
ins, Edith M. Thomas, A. G. Bradley, John 
Fiske, Horace E. Scudder, and others. 


Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co take pleasure 
in announcing that, beginning with January, 
1882, they have the exclusive sale in America of 
the two leading British Quarteilies. 

These will be published in America by special 
arrangement with the British publishers, and 
printed from the same plates as the British edi- 
tions. We doubt not thereis a large class ef 
cultivated readers in America who will be very 
glad to secure these two great Quarterlies in the 
excellent typography which distinguishes these 
editions, at the same price at which they have 
been heretofore offered in cheap reprints. The 
price of each is $4 00a year. 


Cu seine Rates —Quarterly and Edinburgh 
Review together, $7 00; either of these Keviews 
and The Atlantic. $7 00; both the Reviews and 
The Atlantic, $10 00. 


Remittances should be made by money-order, 
draft or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, Boston 


elor of Philosophy. 


TheAtlanticMonthly| AGENTS WANTED ers 


—FOR— 


Switzler’s (lustrated History of Missouri 


The only Accurate and Reliable History published. 


“This is the most valuable work on Missouri that has yet appeared. Its contents are 
solid, and entirely free from the suspicion of advertising. Neither are there any personal 
notices or portraits to create a special or an individual interest in the book. It thus de- 
pends solely upon its literary merits for its sale and circulation, and this purely literary en- 
terprise ought to receive a cordial welcome and meet a hearty response from the people ot 
Missouri. The work is divided into four parts, as follows: Archeology, by A. J. Conant, 
A. M.; History, Col. W. F. Switzler; Physical Geography, G. C. Swallow, LL. D.; Mineral 
Wealth, R. A. Campbell, C. E. These subjects have all received masterly treatment at the 
hands of the several contributors, and the volume is a treasury of facts which no cultured 
tamily in this city and State can afford to do without. The leading contribution by Conant 
ts of peculiar interest, and is the result of much study and research, and brilliant ability 
tor this kind of work. The other contributions are by Missourians equally well fitted. 
each for his special work. The book could have no better recommendation than the pames 
of its authors. Itisa beautiful volume of 675 pages, illustrated, and is a most creditable 
specimen of St. Louis book-making _1t is presented in several styles to suit purchasers, tue 
cheapest being a beautiful cloth binding at $2 75. This style makes an elegant ccntre-table 
ornament, aside from its merits as a literary work.’’—{st. Louis Republican. 


For terms, address 
CHANCY R. BARNS, Publisher, 
215 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Of St. Louis. 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS: 


I. SMITH ACADEMY: DENHAM ARNOLD, Principat 

lege, Polytechvic Sehoo! and Business. Enrolment, 374 pupils. 

II. MANUAL TKAINING SCHOOL: C. M. WOODWARD, Director. This is a School 

for Boys not less than Fourteen Years Uld The Course of Instruction runs through Three Years 

Branches Taught are Mathematics. Hi-tory, Physics, English Language and Literature, Draw- 

ing and the Use of Tools; the last named inelndes Carpentry, Pattern-Making, Blacksmithing 

Machine- Work, and the management ot the Engine Enrolment, 102 pupils. 

WI. MARY INSTITUTE: ©. 8S. PENNELL, PRINCIPAL. 

Girls and yonng Ladies Enrolment, 420 pupils. 

IV. THE COLLEGE: M.8. SNOW, Drax DEGREES.—I. Bachelor of Arts. II. Bach- 
11f Master of Arts. IV. Doctor of Philosophy. 

V. POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL: C. M. WOODWARD, Dean. DEGREES.—I 

gineer. Il. Mechanical Engineer. [II. Chemist IV. Engineer of Mines. V. Architect. VI 

Master of Science. VII. Doctor of Philosophy. 

VI. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS: HALSEY C. IVES, Dreecror. 


VII. 8T. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL: W. G. HAMMOND, LL.D., Dean. 





A Preparatory School, for Col- 


A Completely Equipped School for 


Civil En- 





In the Undergraduate Departments, comprising the Coliege and Polytechnic School, all fa- 
cilities for the best education, Library, Apparatus, Laboratories, Assay Rooms, Gymnasium, &c, 
are adequately supplied. All undergraduates have free admission to work-shop instruction in 
Manual Training School. 

Good board, with lodging, including fire and light, can be obtained at Mrs. Wolfe’s, 1014 N. 
Nineteenth Street, and at other equally convenient places, for $20 per month and upward. 

A dining room or private restaurant has been opened by Mrs. Eaton, at No. 1725 Washington 
Avenue [one block from the University and Law Builiings}], where full board can be obtained at 
$3 per week, and single meals at proportionate rates. 

For conditions of admission, or further information, apply to the officers named above. 


W. G. ELIOT, CHANCELLOR. 


Gould’s Arithmetical Frame. 


Adopted by the N. Y. City Board of Education Oct. 25, 1881, voted for 


unanimously to be used in all their classrooms; also by the cities of Albany, Hoboken, Quincy, 
Mass., and recommended by text-book commitiee of city of Boston, after being tested by Super- 
visor Mason and ten of the grammar masters of Boston schools. Contains over 500,000 examples. 


What is Said of the Frame by some of i 
those who have used it, 


**Secures théuninterrupted attention of pupils.’ 





‘*Gives rapidity and continuity to class instruc- 
tion.’’ 


‘*Familiarizes with combinations of numbers.’’ \n 
**Supplements the work of text-books.’’ 


**Relieves from black-board dust.’’ 
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‘*Rouses the ambition of students.’’ | 





**Saves the teacher’s time.’’ 
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**Invaluable for clas3 drill.’’ 
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**Popular with teachers.’’ 
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** Always ready for use.’’ 
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**It is so practical.’’ 
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y3-Great and needed improvements made in 


present issue. 
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: Sizes, 17x30 in., and 24x36 inches. 
The above cut represents the Frame. Eighteen revolving slats controlled by a spring, each 
containing eight Ogures on a side, forming combinations for use of 3,456 columns of 18 figures, 
large enough to a oe ao ae -s 40 teet. Send for full description to 
+e) 30 », Manufacturer of School Furniture,72 Murray Street, N. Y. 
To be had of school supply and publishing houses in the United States. . F 


























yll, Wm. Black, Miss Thack- 
ay, Miss Muloch, Geo Mac- 
Donald, Mrs. Oliphant, Jean 
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Browning, an 
the pages ‘of 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 


The Living Age has been published for nearly 
forty years, and has met with continuous com- 
mendution and success. In 1882 it will furnish 
to 1ts readers the productiuns of the most emi- 
nent authors, above named and many others; 
embracing the choicest serial ana short stories, 
by Leading Foreign Novelists, and an amount 


Unapproached by Any Other Periodical 


in the world, of the most valuable Literary and 
3 ientific matter of the day, irom the pens of the 
foremost Kesayists, ~cientists, Uritics Dircov- 
+rersand Editors, representing every depart- 
ment of Kaowledge aud Progress. 

Tue Living AGE is a weekly magazine giving 
more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 


iouble-column octavo pages of reading matter 
yearly. It presents in an inexpensive form, 
sonsidering its great amount of matter, with 
freshness, owing to ite weekly issue, and witha 
satisfactory completeness attempted by no other 
vublication, the best Essays, Keviews, Criti- 
sisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery 

Poetry, Scientific, Biographieal, Historical and 
Political Information, frum the entire body of 
Foreign Periodical Literature. 

The importance of The Living Age to eve 
Ymerican reader, as the only satisfactorily fres 
snd complete compilation of an indispensable 
urrent literature,—indispensal 2 because item- 
vraces the productions of 


The Ablest Living Writers, 
is sufficiently indicated by the following recent 
OPINIONS. 


No other periodical can compare with the Liv- 
ing Age in interest aud value. A verit»bie the- 
suurus of the best work of the mos' celebrated 
writers in literature, science, politics and art. 
—([Boston ‘Lraveler. 


it supplies a better compendium of current 
discussion. information avd investigation, and 
givesa greater amount and variety of reading 
matter which it is well worth while to read, than 
any ether publication. —[ Boston Journal. 

It contains not only the best solid literature, 
but also the best scrial stories of the day. ita 
pages are sufficient to keep any reader abreast 
with the best printed thoughts of the best o1 our 
contemporary writers.—([piscapal Register, 
Philadelphia. 

Theabiest oa and reviews of the day are to 
be found here. e know of no investment of 
eight dollars, in the world of literature that will 
yield equal returns. — [The Presbyterian, Phil. 

To praise it is a work of superrerogation.—N. 
Y. Christian Advocate 


Itis indispensable in every household where 
any Tr 1s made to keep up + ith the current 
thought of the day. Ii isa thorough compila- 
tion of what i~ best in the literature of the day, 
whether relating to history, biography, fiction, 
poetry, wit, science, politics, theolugy, criti- 
cism, or art.—[Hartford Courant. 

It being a weekly publication, is comparative- 
ly speaking, the cheapest magazine published .— 
Detroit Advertiser. 

No reader who makes himself familiar with its 
cOntents can lack the means of a sound literary 
culture —New York Tribune. 

Through its pages alone it is possible to be as 
well informed in current literature as by the pe- 
rusal of a long list of monthlies.—Philadelphia 
Ing -irer 

It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of 
the best thought and literature ot civilization.— 
Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 

P agg oldest and best.—Courier-Journal, Louis- 
ville. 

As much a necessity as ever.—The Advance, 
Chicago. 

The best and cheapest periOdical in America. 
—Evangelical Churchman Toronto. 

Published weekly at $8 a year free of postage. 








The AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and 
Littell’s Living Age sent one year, post-paid for 


Club Prices for the Best Home and 
Foreign Literature. 


[Possessed of the Living Age and one or other 
of our vivacious American monthlies, a sub- 
scriber will find himeelf in command of the 
whole situation.—Phila. Evening Bulletin } 


For $10 50 Tuk Living AGrand any one of the 
American $4 monthiies (or Harpers’ Weekly or 
Bazar) wil be sent fur a year, postpaid; or, for 
$8 50 Tue Livine Ace and the St. Nicholas, or 
Appletons’ Journal, or Lippincott’s Monthly. 


LITTELL & CO., Boston. 
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